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DEDUCTIBLE AVERAGE 
IN AUTO POLICIES 


Use of Clause Gaining Ground—lIf 
Right, Public Will Soon 
Recognize It 








REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS 





Hostility In Most Cases Rests Upon 
Misunderstanding or Neglect to 
Read Provisions 





The use of a deductible average 
clause in automobile insurance is 
arousing considerable discussion—part- 
ly polite—among underwriters. In con- 
nection with collision hazard, the $25 
deductible form has long been in use, 
and is now universal practice at stand- 
ard rates; full coverage is given where 
desired at an additional charge. But in 
ecnnection with theft hazard, the form 
is still disputed. 

The theft coverage formerly in com- 
mon use was the $25 franchise clause. 
This provides for the payment in full 
of all losses amounting to $25 or more; 
a loss less than that amount does not 
constitute a claim under the policy. 
This clause is still used at standare 
rates in the territory of the Western 
Conference. In other territories at 
slandard rates, however (and in the 


West at a differential rate), the $25 de- : 


ductible average clause has been sub- 

stituted for it. Full coverage is every- 

where written for an additional charge. 
Eliminating Trivial Claims 

The change from the franchise to the 

deductible form is variously regarded— 

wise or otherwise—in different quar- 


ters. The two clauses have the com- 
mon object of eliminating trivial 
claims; but the deductible average 


clause goes further than this, and in- 


troduces a principle of its own. 

Risk of loss, to be properly the sub- 
ject of insurance, must be of a sort 
common in its possibility, but rare in 
it: actual occurrence. The damage 
must be in the nature of a casualty, 
and not of a habit. Trivial bumps and 
“aecidents” of various sorts are so 
common to automobiles as to be al- 
most wear and tear—the normal state 
and being of their life, and no true 
calamity. In the case of theft, this 
takes the form of a general confusion 
between the terms “lost, ‘strayed and 
stolen.” Small articles and parts 
which disappear are always “stolen.” 
Consequently it is a desirable and legit- 
imate coursé to place the charge for 
such small and common “accidents” 
upon the owner, reserving the indem- 
nity of insurance for cases the serious- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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“ Che largest fire insurance company in America’ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 

Hail Sprinkler Leakage 
Marine—Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 
Parcel Post Use and Occupancy 
Profits Windstorm 
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North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States Ti cuurance Co. 


1866 


Established 1809 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 





“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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/SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 











transacted business solely under its own corporate 

name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. e 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


Ts SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
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A GOOD FIELD FOR 
COMPANIES IN CHINA 


Our Life Institutions Would Be Wel- 
comed There as This Country 
is Popular 








SITUATION IN SHANGHAI 





Two Americans Successfully Launch a 
Company—Barnes Moss Writing 
Large Business There 





By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Shanghai, China, Aug. 8.—That there 
never was a better time than the pres- 
ent for American life insurance com- 
panies to enter China and transact busi- 
ness here is the prevailing opinion. 
The Chinese have a great respect for 
the Americans, a feeling which is evi- 
denced in numerous places in the Ori- 
ent. It may be because of the great 
wealth and independence of the United 
States; it may be because of the stories 
printed almost daily in far Bastern 
newspapers of the philanthropic and 
humanitarian side of America; it may 
be because of our neutral position as 
regards the war; it may be because of 
the prospects of large investments of 
American capital in China or because 
we returned the Boxer indemnity. 
Whatever the reason Americans are 
popular here and American life insur- 
ance companies will receive a warm 
welcome. 

Companies Now Writing Business 

At the present time while there are 
some American life insurance men 
working in the Orient there is little life 
insurance written by American com- 


panies. China has not attracted them, 
while Japanese laws have required so 
much in the way and manner of reserve 
deposits and investments that the in- 
terests of American companies in Japan 
have grown cold. Much of the busi- 
ness here is written by the British life 
insurance companies, although Canad- 
ian companies and a few small Chinese 
companies get their share. There are 
two local companies—the Shanghai 
Life and the China Mutual, which are 
not regarded as “local” companies in 
the Chinese sense of the term, the 


Shanghai Life having been promoted 
and successfully carried out by two 
Americans, “Bob” Parker, of Philadel- 


phia, and Arthur Israel, of San Fran- 
cisco. Their company is doing very 
well, and both promoters live in nice 
houses here in the French settlement. 
The China Mutual was started by a 
former employe of the Sun Life, of 
Canada. 
Writing Chinamen Has Problems All 
Its Own 

The present manager in North China 
of the Sun Life, of Canada, is Barnes 
Moss, who will be remembered by his 
American friends as the former man- 
ager in Atlanta, Ga., of the Sun Life. 
Mr. Moss came to Japan for the Sun 
Life about 18 years ago and in less than 
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a year was transferred here. He has 
made an extraordinary success, writing 
a million a year sometimes, and passing 
through several insurrections and revo- 
lutions without a loss. His ability to 
write wealthy Chinamen is amazing, 
a feat accomplished by handling them 
with rare tact. It is not easy to write 
Chinamen, because the arguments about 
leaving an income to the family—pro- 
tecting the home, etc., do not appeal to 
them. Furthermore, the quickest way to 
make yourself persona non grata with 
a Chinaman is to talk about death. He 
flies at the mere mention of the word. 
He will refer to it as “maturing” or 
“passing to the great beyond.” 

To illustrate the viewpoint taken of 
death Mr. Moss told of a Chinaman who 


came into his office one day to present 


a claim and said with great elation: 
“My father died this morning.” 


How then to interest the Chinaman 
in taking out insurance? Very simple. 
Show him that he is to be the gainer— 
and not his family, which takes the 
form of illustrating how much money 
can be handed to himina lump on his 
“oreat birthdays,” such as his sixtieth 
o° seventieth, and which means of 
course, that only endowments or annui- 
ties can appeal to him in any manner. 
The wise insurance men here pay death 
claims as quickly as possible to illus- 
trate the strength and solvency of their 
companies, a most important action in 
a country where money issued by local 
banks is often not good, where the 
exchange rate changes daily, where 
counterfeit money abounds. But the 
Chinaman, even when paid quickly, is 
not exactly what can be called a satis- 
fied customer, because, adapt at figures 
as he is, he delights in figuring interest 
and no matter how large the life in- 
surance dividend or the terms offered 
at maturity of the policy, he can figure 
out to the satisfaction of himself where 
there should be more. 


Exchange the Bane of the Managers 


Talking about money values and ex- 
changes this is one of the banes of the 
life insurancé manager’s life here, be- 
cause there are so many different kinds 
of money. Many nationalities have their 
own banks—these are notes issued by 
many foreign banks and by many 
Chinese banks. There may be 3 per 
cent. or 5 per cent. difference in the 
value of the currency of different cities. 
A bank note marked Pekin will be 
taken in Shanghai but only at a discount. 
Some money good on a railroad train 
going to Pekin was refused accept- 
ance in Pekin when presented by the 
correspondent of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

There is some difficulty here in find- 
ing talent to solicit insurance. Native 
talent is scarce as the Chinese look 
down upon insurance as a profession, 
those who solicit it “losing face”, the 
Chinese expression for doing something 
undignified, which will make one sacri- 
fice the respect of his associates. In 
consequence, the business is largely 
written by foreigners. Chinamen of the 
-better classes are long-lived, but careful 
watch is kept of their livers, as this 
organ is often in bad shape, caused by 
the fact that the Chinaman eats at all 
times and at all hours just as much as 
“he can and will not take a bit of exer- 
_cise if he can prevent it. Not unusual 
+is it in the country districts to see high 
«waste Chinamen fanning themselves, as 
they loll back on sedan chairs, being car- 
ried up a hillside by coolies. No matter 
how steep the incline they will not help 
the coolies by walking. It is because of 
the. Chinaman’s loathing of manual 
work that foreigners, at first the mis- 
sionaries, who played tennis and 
other athletic games, “lost face” for 
years. Now in the Chinese schools 
governed by Western ideas, athletic 
games are growing in popularity, and 
physical exertion is not so much under 
the ban. At the same time it is bad 


form here to carry a bundle even across 


a hotel lobby. 
It is easy for life insurance com- 











and an opportunity for 


business absolutely essential. 


Address: 








“Hot air’ men will not be considered. 
general agent or manager not necessary, but ability to write personal 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 


M. F. S., 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 
105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 





A Rare Life Insurance 
Opportunity 


A man about 35 years of age, who can pay for at least $100,000 
personally procured business, and secure in addition about $200,000 
from sub-agents during the first year, can secure a splendid contract 
very rapid advancement, provided he has a 
CLEAN RECORD. One who has had business experience in West- 
chester County preferred. This is tor an old New York Company with 
policy contracts any life insurance man can sell. 


Previous experience as 














panies to comply with the supervisory 
regulations. At the present time, these 
regulations are few in number. 


An interesting sidelight on the sit- 
uation here is the fact that a smal? 
amount of opium smoking a day is per- 
mitted by examiners for life companies. 


Opium smoking continues here al- 
though its days are numbered. Its 
death knell will take place in the 


spring of 1917. At the present time 
opium dens are being raided wherever 
found, effective work being done in 
stamping out public smoking. Opium 
smuggling is a most profitable practice, 
prices of the drug having soared so 
that the smokers are gradually being 
confined to the rich. 

One of the most interesting sights 
here is the collection of great estates 
of East Indian millionaires, who made 
their fortunes in the opium business. 


Insurrections in the South of China 


have tied up the City of Canton so that 
visitors to Hong Kong are not permitted 
to visit the neighboring city. There 
are insurrections in various parts of 
China and public officials are constantly 
receiving new appointments and re- 
signing. How the Chinese manage to 
keep track of the new officials is a puz- 
zle, while the reasons for the various 
revolutions are also a mystery to for- 
eigners. Analyzed they are found gen- 
erally to emanate from the ambition 
of some leader to rule. Anyway the 
belligerents are very careful not to mo- 
lest foreign property, while the Powers 
see that the railroads and bridges are 
guarded. Whether China continues a 
Republic—the present President is un. 
popular in North China—or a monarchy 
—a return to which is not expected by 
Shanghai missionaries, there is no rea- 
son why life insurance transactions in 
China should not be profitable. But the 
managers must be chosen with care. 








former years?” 


at the death of the insured. 


municate with 





GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business. now than it wrote in 


“A MAN ASKED RECENTLY | 
| 
| 
| 


One Reason Is 
A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment of 
10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy each year during 
the lifetime of the insured and the payment of the 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the Beneficiary 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned that 
the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to com- 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 





“Why is it that the 




















PREPARATION FOR INTERVIEWS 





Most Important Things to Know in 
Advance and Where to Get the 
Information 





Adequate preparation for the inter- 
view is coming to be recognized as one 
of the most important phases of life 
insurance field work. Just what are 
the mose important things to learn in 
advance; how best to secure this in- 
formation and how to utilize it when 
secured, are the points on which agents 
need information. John M. Riehle, a 
representative of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in New York has 
prepared some very interesting answers 
to these questions. The questions and 
the suggestions he makes follow: 


The most important things for the 
agent to know in advance about his 
prospect? 


To be sure as conditions will permit 
that the prospect is in good health and 
has the money to pay his premiums. 
To know the prospect’s family connec- 
tions, whether he is married, and if 
he has any children, and if they ara 
married. To know something of his 
family life, if possible, so that the 
proper chord may be struck when the 
interview is obtained. Whether his 
children are very young, or about to 
reach the self-sustaining age. Whether 
the prospect is in business for himself, 
and approximately what his income is. 
If possible, how much insurance he 
already carries, and on what form. 


How best to secure this information? 


If a “hot” lead, from the person who 
gives it to you. If a “cold” lead, try 
diplomatically to get this information 
on your first interview. Otherwise, 
from office associates whom you deem 
best fitted for this purpose. A good 
method is to try to insure someone 
close to the ultimate prospect and by 
asking proper questions secure the 
desired information from him. The 
man you ask for information will be 
glad to-give it to you as he will prob- 
ably be glad to get off the subject of 
himself temporarily in order to help 
you insure somebody else. 


How best to utilize the information 
in framing an appropriate proposition? 


Previous experience, of course, is the 
best help in this regard. A thorough 
knowledge of all the contracts issued 
by the Society is most important to my 
mind in this connection. If you know 
that your prospect has a wife who is 
more or less given to extravagance it 
isn’t difficult to figure out that a life 
income policy is the one to suggest. If 
you know that your prospect has a 
good salary and no dependents, and is 
not saving anything, a short term en- 
dowment would probably appeal. Your 
man and your information about him 
is the best indicator as to how to utilize 
your information in framing an appro- 
priate proposition. 

To sum up, find out all you can about 
your prospect, pick out some certain 
contract, and pound it for all you are 
worth. 





TRAVELERS WROTE WISCONSIN 
BANKS 


The Travelers wrote the Wisconsin 
Bankers’ Association as a group. Only 
ore of the banks had sufficient em- 
ployes to meet the 100 minimum usu- 
aliy required of a group. Several 
banks joined to make up units. 





The Tulsa, Okla., agency of the Ger- 
mania Life under Manager L. L. Doyle 
wrote a fine volume of business during 
August when the thermometer stood at 
105 in the shade. One of the agents 
walked eighteen miles and wrote six 
applications. 
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ON CHANGE OF BENEFICIARY 


POLICY SUPERSEDES STATUTES 





Wisconsin Supreme Court Reverses It- 
self on Question of Change With- 
out Consent of Beneficiary 





When the insured changes the bene- 


ficiary in a policy without the knowl- * 


edge of the beneficiary and the stat- 
utes of the State having jurisdiction 
specifically prohibit such change with- 
out the consent of the beneficiary, the 
terms of the policy, where they reserve 
the right to make such change without 
consent, supersede the statytes. This 
point has been decided with respect to 
such a situation in Wisconsin. 

The insured in question had a Wis- 
consin policy, payable to his estate. 
Later he designated his second wife as 
beneficiary. The policy in terms re- 
served the right to change the bene- 
ficiary at any time by filing a written 
request to that effect with the compa- 
ny. Later the insured again changed 
the beneficiary from wife to his estate 
and thereafter named two children by 
a former marriage as beneficiary, with- 
out obtaining the consent of his wife 
to such change, either to the children 
or to his estate. 

Upon the trial of the case in the 
Circuit Court the Company, having 
paid the fund into Court, the benefits 
were adjudged belonging to the wife 
aud not the two children by a former 
marriage. The decision accordingly 
appeared in the reports as of Novem- 
ber 16, 1915, 154 N. W. Rep. 839. 

Reverses Decision 

Now the Court, after reconsidering 
the decision, reverses the same and in 
so doing says in part as follows: 


“Upon a reconsideration of the ques- — 


tions involved in the case at bar and a 
re-study of the principle of law an- 
nounced in the case of Hilliard v. Wis. 
Ins. Co. 137, Wis. 208, 117 N. 'W. 999, 
we have reached the conclusion that 
the latter case logically governs this 
case; that the rule of the Hilliard case 
should be adhered to, and that section 
2547, Stats. 1915, should be held to per- 
mit the insured, where the right to 
change the beneficiary is reserved, to 
change the beneficiary, though a mar- 
ried woman, in conformity with .the 
terms of the reservation, but not other- 
wie, * * * * 

“The judgment heretofore entered by 
this court is vacated, and the judgment 
of the circuit court is reversed, and the 
the cause remanded, with directions to 
enter judgment in favor of Freda 
Brautigam and Amanda Keller, the ap- 
pellants.” 

National Life Ins. Co. et al. v. Brau- 
tigam et al. 157 N. W. Rep. (Wis.) 782. 
Digested for The Eastern Underwriter 
by Geo. J. Kuebler of the Chicago Bar. 





GUARANTY LIFE AGENTS’ MEET 

The Guaranty Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Davenport, Iowa, held its 
agents’ meeting at the home office of 
the Company September 4 and 5. 

The first day was devoted to a busi- 
ness session in the morning, luncheon 
at the Commercial Club, business ses- 
sion in the afternoon, automobile ride 
through the Tri-Cities at four o’clock, 
dinner at Schuetzen Park, a talk on 
salesmanship by Mr. King of St. Louis, 
and several talks by officers and 
agents. On Tuesday, there will be a 
business session in the morning, 
luncheon, and the meeting will con- 
clude about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. 





TRIBUTE TO R. W. STEVENS 


The field force of the Illinois Life 
wrote over two millions of new busi- 
ness during August. <A special cam- 
paign in honor of Vice-President R. 'W. 
Stevens was the occasion of the large 
business, which was nearly 100 per 
cent. greater than the amount written 
in August, 1915. 
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DEMISOM, 
THE DALLAS TEXARKANA® 
BIG Flwortk ? 
TEXAS GREAT 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 








APPOINTS J. H. WASHBURN 





New Actuary of Pan-American Life— 
In Mexico for Eleven 
Years 





James H. Washburn, of New York, 
has been appointed actuary of the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company, suc- 
ceeding the late Isaac Davenport. Mr. 
Washburn was for many years connect- 
ed with the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York in the 
actuarial department, and resigned that 
pcsition to accept the position of actu- 
ary of the La Latina Americano Life 
Insurance Company in the city of Mex- 
ico, with which Company he was asso- 
ciated almost eleven years. 

For the past two years Mr. Washburn 
has been located in New York doing 
consulting work. 

Mr. Washburn is a member of the 
Actuarial Society of America, Fellow of 
the Insurance Institute of Canada and 
a member of the American Statistical 
Society. 





NEW YORK LIFE MEN MEET 





Members of Central Division of $100,- 
000 Club Gather—Many Home 
Office Men Participate 





. The central division of the New York 
Life’s $100,000 Club met at the Hotel 
Clifton, Niagara Falls, this week from 
Monday until Wednesday. More than 
150 members of the club and field men 
ard home office officials were present. 

Among those from the home office 
who were present were: 

Second Vice-President J. C. McCall, 
Medical Director Dr. M. L. King, As- 
sistant Actuary Young, Superintendent 
of Agencies L. S. Lindsay, Grenville 
Howard, editor of the “Bulletin”; Rob- 
ert E. Dedall, secretary of the $100,000 
Ciub; Superintendent of the Division of 
Inquiry Murphy, Inspector of Agencies 
Whitney of Chicago and Inspector of 
Agencies Wood of Memphis. 


ARRANGE FOR SPECIAL TRAIN 





Life Underwriters May Leave St. Louis 
Within an Hour After Convention 
Closes 





It is expected that the final session 
of the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, at St. 
Louis, will adjourn by 5 o’clock Thurs- 
day the 21st. As the schedule is 
planned to work out, arrangements 
have been made with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to run a special train on 
through time to New York. This will 
be a 25-hour train. 

It will leave St. Louis between 6 
and 6.30 and is routed via Indianapolis, 
Dayton, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Harris- 
burgh, Philadelphia and New York, 
making connections for all other east- 


ern points. The equipment will be 
Pullman throughout. 





23,085 APPLIED TOO LATE 





Records of The Prudential Show Big 
Total of Rejections—All Good 
at One Time 





The records of The Prudential show 
that during the past year the Company 
rejected for various reasons 23,085 ap- 
plications. 

These impaired risks were all good 
at one time, but the application for in- 
surance was delayed too long. 





BANKER’S REPORT 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association to be held in 
Kansas City on September 25, B. A. 
Ruffin, secretary of the association’s 
bank insurance committee, will read a 
paper, the subject of which will be 
“Possibilities Along Insurance Lines 
by Association Co-operation.” 





66 Years Old 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantially increased. 

Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years. 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 
Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 


Mutual 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL MEETING 


OF FIELD MEN: AND MANAGERS 








Efficiency and Salesmanship Keynote of 
Program Arranged for the Two 
Associations 





Hartford will perhaps house its great- 
est convention of life insurance field 
men ever visiting that city, when the 
annual meeting of the selling forces of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life convenes on 
September 26, and running through four 
days to Friday evening, September 29. 
The meeting is divided into two sec- 
tions; the Field Men’s Convention takes 
up the first two days, and the Tenth 
Annual Convention of the Managers’ As- 
sociation the following two. 

Efficiency and salesmanship, two sa- 
lient points in the propaganda of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life for several years 
are strikingly prominent in the pro- 
gram prepared, and as in other years 
the proceedings of the meeting will 
no doubt be eagerly sought by life in- 
surance men throughout the entire 
country who have been watching the 
activities of the Company in its ad- 
vanced salesmanship work. The pro- 
gram follows : 

September 25 

Rev. John Calvin Goddard, Salisbury, 

Conn.—Subject: “Ninety-nine Per Cent.” 


FIELD MEN’S CONVENTION 
September 26 


Words of Welcome—John M. Hol- 
combe, president. Response—R. C. Al- 
len, Cleveland Agency. Introduction of 
New Men—Carl A. Secoy, assistant 
agency manager. An Appreciation of 
Our Sales Force—Dr. R. L. Rowley, 
medical director. A Supervisor’s View 
of Our Opportunities—J. E. Williams, 
Olean; John G. Morey, Detroit; Ed. 
Thurman, Cleveland. Options at Set- 
tlement as a Means of Selling Larger 
Policies—M. Clark Terrill, field corre- 
spondent. (General discussion of this 
topic.) Selling Ourselves—Archibald 
A. Welch, vice-president and actuary. 
Luncheon—Allyn House, main dining 





room. 

Binding Receipt Efficiency and 
Awards of Special Contest—Oliver M. 
Thurman, assistant secretary. Theme 


—‘The Value of an Hour,” conducted 
by Carl A. Secoy, assistant agency man- 
ager. Five minute talks by L. H. An- 
drews, New York; C. T. Ballew, Kansas 
City; A. E. Leach, Connecticut; W. C. 
Wells, Los Angeles and Pittsburgh. 
“Getting 60 Minutes out of an Hour’— 
Arthur L. Potter, Boston. “Surveying 
My Day’”—Harry A. Hopf, home office. 
“Four Salesmen’—Henry H. Kohn, Al- 
bany. Dinner at the Farmington Coun- 
try Club. Auction bridge and dancing 
afterwards. Entries for the auction 
bridge with Mr. Secoy. 


September 27 


Award of Graduate Club Trophy— 
Capt. Charles W. Burpee, home office. 
“Our Advertising Work”’—J. A. Rich- 
ards of the J. A. Richards Adv. Staff, 
New York. “Increasing the Value of 
a Sales Service Lead,” conducted by* 
Leon A. Soper, manager, sales service. 
With five minute talks by Arthur J. 
Kew, Boston; Jerome Lynch, Pitts- 
burgh; F. E. Endicott, Connecticut; 
Adolph Selig, Denver; W. T. Nickerson, 
Los Angeles. “My Policyholders as In- 
come Builders,” F. B. Miller, St. Louis. 
Opportunity to Talk with the Actuary 
—Archibald A. Welch, vice-president 
and actuary. Forty Minutes of “Gin- 
ger.” “Why Not Double My Income?” 
—Roy Lauer, Philadelphia; J. Fay New- 
ton, Connecticut; D. A. Findlay, Pitts- 
burgh. Luncheon—Hartford Club, ball 
room. 

The “Man” in Salesman—Lawrence 
M. B. Morrissey, Davenport. Essential 
Qualities in Selling; Five Three-minute 
Talks—D. Gordon Hunter, Connecticut; 
Elizabeth C. Adams, Cleveland; W. A, 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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RAPS SOCIALISTIC SCHEME 


FLAWS IN FABIAN RESEARCHES 








Not Practical to Have Industrial Insur- 
ance Exclusively Issued By British 
Government 





A new British socialistic insurance 
scheme, by which industrial insurance 
is to be made compulsory and ordinary 
insurance optional, is criticised in a 
recent book in London, “How to Pay 
for the War.” The book is published 
by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., and 
a chapter entitled “Nationalization of 
Life Assurance,” contains the following 
comments: 

“Tt will have been noted that under 
the scheme advocated by the Fabian 
Research Department industrial life 
assurance is, on the one hand, to be 
made compulsory, but ‘ordinary’ life 
assurance is, on the other hand, to 
remain optional. Readers of the pre- 
vious articles on this subject will re- 
member that the present system of 
industrial assurance is to be entirely 
abolished, but in its place a life assur- 
ance benefit is to be included in the 
National Insurance Act, it being in- 
tended that all persons who now enjoy 
the advantages of that act shall in 
future have also the benefit of life as- 
surance up to an amount sufficient to 
cover funeral expenses, etc., viz., an 
amount equal to that of the average 
present industrial policy. Additional 
stamps will have to be placed on the 
insurance cards to cover the cost of 
the life assurance benefit. 


New State Insurance Department 


“For people, however, outside the 
ambit of the National Insurance Act, 
life assurance, as we have already 
mentioned, will be quite optional, as 
it is at present, but will be issued by 
the new State Insurance Department 
instead of by private life companies. 
The whole of the full time insurance 
agents, estimated at 70,000, now em- 
ployed by the private assurance com- 
panies, are to be taken over by the 
Government, and be employed in can- 
vassing for ordinary life policies. The 
authors of this proposal entertain 
much more sanguine hopes of the re- 
sult of this arrangement than are 
hkely to bé entertained by practical 
insurance men. If all the agents now 
engaged in industrial assurance were 
to divert their efforts entirely to ordi- 
nary assurance they certainly should 
increase the total annual volume of 
ordinary assurance, if only by applying 
increased horse power, so to speak, to 
the work of canvassing. But, we are 
confident, there would not be the re- 
motest chance of their justifying them- 
selves by adequate new business re- 
sults. 

“It should scarcely be an extrava- 
gant thing to assume that, in order to 
justify their position, the agents should 
secure on the average one new case a 
week. But modest as that estimate 
appears to be, it would mean that in 
“one year they would cause to be issued 
over 3% millions of new policies, 
which number is considerably more 
than the total of all the ordinary poli- 
cies now in force in the United King- 
dom, after over a century of the 
active work of all the life offices. We 
doubt, indeed, if 70,000 full time agents 
applying themselves to the ordinary 
branch could on an average produce 
even one new policy a month. To use 
a military phrase, there would not, 
in fact, be room for so large an army 
of full time agents to deploy. And we 
venture to think that a Government 
agent canvassing for a standardized 
Government life policy would individu- 
ally be much less successful than a 
private agent working for private life 
offices, with the greater variety of 
plans and flexibility of method of the 
private offices. It must always be re- 
membered that life assurance cases 


are very seldom secured by frontal at- | 


tacks, but are usually obtained rather 
by enveloping movements and as the 
result of many indirect and mixed in- 
fluences, which cannot be reduced to 
a formula. Moreover, it must not be 
supposed that because a life assurance 
scheme is carried out by the Govern- 
ment it is therefore better or more 
attractive for the policyholders than 
a private scheme. 


Antipodes Experience 


“The New Zealand Government, for 
example, actively carries on the busi- 
ness of life assurance, and has done 
so for many years. But the policy- 
holders of the Australian Mutual 
Provident, which is a private life of- 
fice, in the same hemisphere, enjoy 
better results than those of the New 
Zealand Government. It is quite rea- 
sonably open to question whether or- 
dinary life assurance will successfully 
lend itself to standardization and re- 
gimentation, for the reason that it is 
a business into which not only finance 
but also considerations of psychology 
largely enter. The only hope of suc- 
cess for a Government scheme of 
ordinary life assurance would be com- 
pulsion, every person being obliged by 
law to be assured for an amount based 
on some simple standard, such as the 
amount of his income or the number 
of his children. A voluntary scheme 
would indeed be predestined to failure, 
or at any rate to disappoint the hopes 
of its authors. Long experience has 
proved that but very few people assure 
themselves except under pressure. 


Question of Cost 


“It is almost useless for an agent to 
appeal to the moral side of the aver- 
age member of the public when ad- 
vocating life assurance. Generally, he 
can only be induced to assure at all 
by the skill and persistence of the 
agent. And even then it is commonly 
necessary to coat the pill of life as- 
surance for family protection with the 
gilding of investment and prospective 
personal gain. And yet the peri! or 
most families, during their earlier 
years at any rate, is so great, through 
lack of adequate life assurance pro- 
tection, that it is scarcely too much 
to say that were the breadwinner to 
realize the peril by which his family 
is continuously menaced and also the 
astonishing advantages of the life as- 
surance system—that is, the large im- 
mediate family protection for the 
small immediate outlay—the system 
would become so popular that the life 
offices would really be obliged to pro- 
vide an ‘early door’ for the conveni- 
ence of eager and impatient applicants. 

“The inducements offered by the 
private offices and also the effective- 
ness of their long-established and 
widespread agency influences can 
searcely be replaced by any national 
scheme. Muth has naturally been 
made by the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment of the present cost of carrying 
on the ordinary branch of life assur- 
ance, which is a subject that lends 
itself easily to adverse criticism. But 
in practical operation we doubt very 
much if the cost of a national scheme, 
if everything were taken into account, 
would not be quite as great as the 
present cost. 

“The really important part of the 
proposal of the Fabian Research De- 
partment is, however, the suggestion 
to utilize the 550 millions of funds 
possessed by the life offices of this 
country as a ready and skilful means 
of redeeming the war loan in the 
hands of the public, and no doubt that 
large sum, ready to hand, would be an 
immense fulcrum on which to rest the 
lever of after-the-war finance. 


Interest Rates 


“But would it be necessary to na- 
tionalize the whole business of life as- 
surance in order to utilize the funds 
for the purpose named above? If the 
transfer of the funds is a vital na- 


(Continued on page 6.) 








There Is Always Room At The Top 





Come with us and it won’t be so 
hard to get on. 


Live ones win among IZZERS 





Write to J. L. BABLER, Gen’l Manager Agencies 


International Life 
ST. LOUIS 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUT 

sae hare Ee a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, sow 
taining PE MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS. 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 
all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL, 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
°% 3% reserve 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Total and Permanent Disability Provision 
ORIGINATED BY 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 











A Mighty Good Company to Write Business For. 
IS : 
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Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

It is purely MUTUAL, pays ANNUAL DIVIDENDS, wrote 38% more 
business the first half of this year than for the first half of last, has $1.13 
of assets per $1.00 of liabilities; 52% mortality experience and 5.5% net 
interest earned last year. CAN YOU BEAT IT? 

GOOD CONTRACTS made with GOOD MEN for some open GOOD 
TERRITORY West of the Mississippi River. Write. 











FARM MORTGAGE BEHIND EVERY POLICY 
THIS IS OUR RECORD 
Our Policies are the best we can make. Both Participating and Non- 
Participating 
OUR MEN MAKE MONEY 
We can supply you with a general agency contract direct with the 
Company 


EMMET C. MAY, President 


0. B. WYSONG, Secretary HENRY LOUCKS, Supt. Agents 
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TOTAL DISABILITY BENEFITS 
By F. W. HUBBELL, Treasurer, Equitable Life Insurance Co. 


of Des Moines, lowa 
Address Delivered Before Convention of the Field Men of the Company 








Total disability benefits in connec- 
tion with life insurance policies are not 
new by any Means, as some companies 
have been issuing them for a great 
many years. The Fidelity Mutual 
claims the title to having been the first 
company to embody them in its policies, 
as this was common practice with that 
Company in 1899. There are a few 
other companies and many fraternal 
orders that have also issued this bene- 
fit quite freely. 

But despite this long experience with 
the benefit in question it has not been 
in general use by the majority of the 
companies up until the last decade. 
During this period the development of 
the clause has been very rapid. Its 
use has been particularly hastened by 
the smaller and younger companies 
who embodied it in their policies large- 
ly for competitive purposes. Most of 
these clauses were so ambiguous that it 
was difficult to determine just what 
their provisions were and for the most 
part the benefits included were very 
trifling. That they must have been re- 
garded so is best proved by the pre- 
miums charged, as in the majority of 
cases they were given without any ad- 
ditional charge or else for the very 
nominal charge of 25 cents a thousand. 
The use of this provision gradually 
spread, it being taken up as the time 
passed by the better companies, who 
saw in the benefit a fine opportunity for 
adding a “selling feature” to their poli- 
cies. As a result, the clause has be- 
come very popular, not only with the 
companies, but with the insuring public 
as well, who, because of vivid repre- 
sentations of many agents, who used 
the clause as a selling point in claim- 
ing superiority over better companies, 
thought they saw in it an opportunity 
to get something for nothing. 


Was a Disturbing Element 


Our Company recognized from the 
first that this benefit was a disturbing 
element, but felt that its use would be 
merely temporary, and that its in- 
fluence would soon blow over, and that 
both companies and agents would 
recognize that they were only building 
up for themselves future difficulties 
because of disappointed policyholders 
and beneficiaries. It also was not in 
sympathy with the idea that a clause 
of this character be added merely as 
a “selling feature” as this bordered on 
deception, and would lead to misrepre- 
sentation with its attendant evils. 
Taking these things into consideration, 
and, realizing that some of our best 
competitors had not seen fit to issue the 
clause, it was thought advisable, at the 
time the agitation first started, to post- 
pone any immediate action, to await 
developments, and to decide later after 
a more thorough test had been given. 


With this in view, we carefully 
watched the progress of the clause, up 
until January, of the year 1915, when 
we found that every company but seven 
of those whom we deemed worthy of 
our notice had adopted some form of a 
disability clause. At that time there 
were three companies that were seri- 
ously considering its adoption. These, 
as you know, were the Phoenix Mutual, 
the Northwestern, and the Connecticut 
Mutual. During the year 1915, all of 
these three companies adopted the 
clause in some form, so that we were 
left alone with the Mutual Benefit, the 
Provident Life & Trust, the Berkshire, 
and the National Life, of Vermont. 


Demand From the Field 
In our Agency Convention in 1915, 


this question was again brought up by © 


some of the agents present, and it was 
requested by one or two that the Com- 
pany adopt some kind of a disability 
clause, regardless of whether or not it 
would contain a real benefit, just so it 
could be used as a selling feature, in 
competition with other companies. In- 
asmuch as this was directly against 
the principles upon which the Com- 
pany has always been managed, and 
very much resembled deception, we did 
not feel that we could comply with the 
request as made at that time, but the 
development of the clause had been so 
rapid that there was no question but 
what it had a real place in connection 
with life insurance policies, and we ac- 
cordingly began a thorough investiga- 
tion of all of the clauses issued by all 
of the companies, together with their 
methods for computing rates and re- 
serves. We decided at that time if it 
were feasible we would issue a clause 
which would give a real service to pol- 
icyholders, not one that could be re- 
commended merely as a selling feature. 


With this in mind we were met by 
a very serious objection, and that was 
that most of the clauses which were in 
use took away from the beneficiary the 
benefits of the original policy, and de- 
voted those benefits to the use of the 
insured during his lifetime if he be- 
came totally disabled. The Company 
realized that this was not just, because 
the insured, if totally disabled, was not 
only of little value to his family as an 
income producer, but was a positive 
hindrance, and took away from them 
an opportunity to save and provide 
against the future. 


Some Objectionable Features 


Most of the other clauses proved aid 
for the family during the lifetime of the 
insured if disabled, by waiving the pay- 
ment of premiums, thus relieving them 
from this obligation and by paying the 
proceeds of the policy in installments 
but this left the family, after the death 
of the insured, in a very sorry plight. 
with no insurance protection. With 
this in mind, we planned to frame a 
clause that would not only take care of 
the insured during his lifetime, when in 
a totally disabled condition, but would 
also reserve to his family the full bene- 
fits of the policy. We decided that the 
waiver of premium was not sufficient, 
and accordingiy added the disability 
annuity feature so that throughout the 
lifetime of the insured, when disabled, 
a monthly remittance should be re- 
ceived by him to take care of current 
needs. After his death the full amount 
of the policy. continued in _ force 
throughout his lifetime, was to be paid 
to his beneficiary as originally planned 
by the insured when the policy was 
issued. 


This course of reasoning led to the 
adoption of the total disability benefit 
in its present form, providing as it does, 
not only for a waiver of the premium, 
but for the payment of a monthly an- 
nuity to the insured equal to 1-120 of 
the face of the policy, without invali- 
dating in any way the terms of the 
original policy. 


As you all know, this clause may be 
attached to every policy issued by the 
Company, with the exception of the 
five year term policy. Under income 
policies the amount of the annuity paid 
to the insured, in the case of total dis- 
ability, is the same as that provided for 
the beneficiary after the policy becomes 
a claim. Notwithstanding the payment 
of this disability annuity, the income 
to the beneficiary is reserved intact. 
This makes the monthly income policy, 
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with this total disability benefit, per- 
fect for the protection of a family. 


Consider the Clause Ideal 


We consider our clause ideal, and it 
is our opinion that it covers all the 
points necessary for the protection of 
those covered by a life insurance pol- 
icy. In this connection, we take this 
opportunity to quote from a lecture by 
Professor Huebner, who has given such 
matters a great deal of study, and 
whose book on life insurance has been 
very widely read, being endorsed by 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. In this speech he states as 
follows: 


“No one understands better than my- 
self how few claims will mature under 
this clause if total disability is techni- 
cally interpreted as inability to pursue 
any occupation whatever for gain, no 
matter how trivial. But all this does 
not affect the principle involved, which 
is good. A good clause with decent 
benefits, and interpreted by a company 
whose sense of service to the public 
leads it to regard the spirit rather than 
the strict letter, remains a good thing. 


“To accomplish most, the disability 
feature, I feel, should, besides waiving 
the premium during disability, promise 
two things: (1) Pay installments 
equal to one-tenth of the face of the 
policy throughout the life of the dis- 
abled person, i. e., on the continuous 
installment plan, and (2) upon the 
death of the disabled insured mature 
the contract for its original amount to 
the beneficiary, preferably again on the 
installment plan throughout her life.” 


The clause as Professor Huebner 
thinks it should be, is exactly what the 
Equitable Life of Iowa offers to its pat- 
rons. That it will be properly inter- 
preted in a spirit of fairness to all con- 
cerned is, of course, dependent upon 
those in charge of the management, 
and it is our opinion that our Equitable 
practices for a half century would jus- 
tify policyholders in placing their trust 
in us in this respect. 


Summary of Clauses Used 


In order to furnish a better idea as 
to the value of the benefit offered by 
this Company, we will here set forth 
the various plans offered by other com- 
panies, followed by a summary giving 
the exact plans offered by each com- 
pany. 

The Simplest Form 


The waiver of premium is the com- 
monest form in use at the present time, 
and under this clause companies agree, 
in case of total disability, before the 
limiting age, to waive all premiums as 
they may fall due, and credit them as 
though paid under the terms of the pol- 
icy. The cash and loan values increase 
just as though the premiums were paid 
each year by the insured, and when a 
policy matures or becomes a claim by 
death, the full proceeds are paid. This 
benefit is therefore the equivalent of 


an annuity equal to the amount of the 
premium, which becomes operative on 
satisfactory proof of total disability 
and extends throughout the duration of 
the policy. This is the smallest bene- 
fit given under any clause, and only 
nominal rates are charged. In some 
instances this benefit is granted free of 
charge. 


Payable in Installments 


The next most common benefit con- 
sists of a waiver of premium, and the 
payment of the policy in installments— 
generally in ten annual payments of 
$100.00 each for each $1,000.00 of in- 
surance. In case of the death of the 
insured before ten payments have been 
made, the difference between the face 
and the amounts of the installments 
is paid to the beneficiary. Under this 
plan the insured is freed from obliga- 
tions to pay premiums under his policy, 
and then begins to receive the proceeds 
of his policy in ten equal installments. 
These are deducted each year from the 
amount which will be payable at his 
death, so that if he lives for ten years 
nothing more is left for either him or 
his family. 

This. benefit is, of course, somewhat 
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greater than the waiver of premium, 


| but cannot begin to compare with the 
} one issued by this Company as it pays 


' to the insured, if living, for the first ten 


} years after disablement, only the same 
' amount as provided in our benefit. 


, After ten years, if living, there is no 
‘ more left under the benefit in question 
| for either the insured or his benefic- 
| iaries, while under our benefit we con- 
| tinue to pay one-tenth of the policy 
{| each year as long as the insured lives, 
| whether it be for one or fifty years, 
{ and preserve the policy in full force for 
the benefit of his beneficiaries. 


Maturing of Policy 
The next type of benefit provides for 
! the maturing of the policy upon the 
: total disablement of the insured. Un- 
| der this plan the payment of premiums 
/ under the policy ceases, and the policy 
| becomes payable under Option 2, that 


‘ is, in a specified number of equal an--» 


{ nual installments. This is a little more 
liberal than the payment of the policy 
in ten installments of $100.00 as before 
described. As an example—the amount 
of the annual installments under this 
plan on a basis of 3% per cent. interest 
would be $118.16, for each $1,000.00 of 
insurance, aS compared to the $100.00 
payable in the plan shown above. This 

._ plan of maturing the policy does not 
overcome the objectionable feature, 
namely—that the proceeds of the policy 
are taken away from the beneficiary 
for the benefit of the insured, as after 
the installment period has expired the 
proceeds of the policy have been en- 
tirely wiped out. 

A slight variation from this plan is 
found in that adopted by some com- 
panies where the policy is matured and 
kept intact by the company, and pay- 
ment made to the insured, as long as 
he survives, of the income on the face 
of the policy at 3 per cent. interest. 
At his death, the face is paid to his 
beneficiary. The monetary value of 
this benefit is exactly the same as 
though the policy were matured and 
paid under Option 2. In one instance, 
the face of the policy is paid out in in- 
stallments; in the other it is left with 
the company, and the income on the 
entire amount paid to the insured. 

The plan adopted by our Company 
goes further, and gives greater benefits 
as can be readily seen, than any of the 
above. It contains waiver of premium; 
it pays an annuity to the insured equal 
to that paid by companies which pro- 
vide for settlement in ten installments, 
and besides protects the beneficiaries 
by maintaining the policy in full force. 
Companies Grouped by Clauses Used 


The following table gives the various 
companies grouped under the particular 
plans of disability clauses, which they 
have embodied in their policies :— 


1.—Waiver of premium:—Home Life, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Metropolitan, 
Mutual Life, Germania, Northwestern 
Mutual, Prudential. 


2.—Payable in installments—a.—Pay- 
able in 10 installments:—Bankers Life, 
Canada Life, Equitable, N. Y., New 
York Life (see below), John Hancock, 
Pacific Mutual, State Mutual. b.—Pay- 
able in 20 installments certain, or a life 
annuity with 10 installments certain.— 
Aetna Life. c—Payable in 20 install- 
ments certain:—Connecticut General, 
Sun Life. d—Life income:—Connec- 
ticut Mutual. 


3.—Mature the  poiicy:—Phoenix, 
Travelers, Union Central. 


4.—Waiver of premium and annuity 
of $100.00 per year:—Equitable of Iowa, 
Germania, New York Life (on short 
term endowments and life to 60 and 65.) 
Penn Mutual. 


Rates Charged 
From the above table, it will be seen 
that only the Germania, the Penn Mu- 
tual and the New York Life have adopt- 
ed the same kind of a benefit as the 
‘ Equitable of Iowa. The rates for this 
benefit in the first two of these com- 


panies are not only higher than those 
charged by the Equitable, but the pre- 
miums on th@ policies themselves are 
also higher, so that the result is very 
greatly in favor of this Company. The 
benefit in the New York Life is re- 
stricted to five forms of policies, and, 
although the rates for disability are 
very slightly lower than in our Com- 
pany, the much lower net cost of the 
Equitable entirely counter-balances 
this slight advantage. 





KEEP DAILY AGENTS’ RECORD 





Northwestern Mutual Life Can Tell 
Instantly Business of Every 
Agent in Detail 





The Northwestern Mutual Life keeps 
a daily record of each agent and gen- 
eral agent on the Company’s staff. 
The number of policies, the amount in- 


sured for and the premium are all 
made part of the daily record. At any 


time it is possible to tell exactly the 
amount of business of any agent. 

At the end of the month a “Business 
Written” card is made up from this 
book which shows the personal work 
of each agent as well as the business 
credited to him as agent which was 
secured as “soliciting agent” by any 
sub-agent he may have had. 








Raps Socialistic Scheme 
(Continued from page 4.) 
tional need would it not be an easier 
plan for the Government to arrange 
to take over the funds and leave the 
life offices to continue their business 

in their own way? 

“The authors of this scheme propose 
that when life assurance has been na- 
tionalized, interest at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum shall be paid by 
the State (for the benefit of the na- 
tionalized policyholders) on the funds 
transferred to the State. But 5 per 
cent. is a higher rate than that actu- 
ally earned by the life offices, and it 


‘is possible that they would consider it 


no great hardship were they required 
to transfer their funds on these terms. 
We do not wish to underrate the pro- 
posals of the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment. It would be, we think, an act 
of insincerity to do so. They are well 
thought out, and on the whole reason- 
able and fair. 

“But it must not be forgotten that 
a proposal to nationalize any large 
private undertaking nearly always ap- 
pears to be reasonable and attractive 
and in the public interest, and every- 
one will readily agree that the public 
interest must have right of way. At 
the same time nationalization means 
an extension of the bureaucracy, in- 
creased centralization, and further In- 
terference by the State in the private 
life of the people. We are well aware 
that a very effective rejoinder may be 
made to these conventional objections. 
Nevertheless, it is because the objec- 
tions are conventional that they are 
strong. They are, in fact, conventional 
just because they are deeply embedded 
in the traditions of the people of the 
country. And we entertain the belief 
that by the end of the war the people 
of the country will be getting rather 
weary of regimentation, and will per- 
haps prefer to sacrifice some of the 
sterner virtues of efficiency in order 
to retain some of the rights of indi- 
vidual thought and action. Histort- 
cally, we know that in such matters 
there is often a rebound. The Cavalier 
succeeded the Puritan. And even an 
English bishop once declared that he 
would prefer to see England free than 
England sober. Probably that was a 
very exaggerated sentiment, but it is 
a sentiment that must still be reckane@ 
with.” 


MORE INSURANCE NEEDED 





Purchasing Power of a Dollar Con- 
tinually Declining—Life Insurance 
Alone Costs Less 





With a continual decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar, it becomes 
necessary to figure on larger amounts 


of life insurance to produce the same 
purchasing power. This fact is empha- 
sized by the Travelers and the Com- 
pany says: 

“A $10,000 policy taken twelve years 
ago has not the same purchasing power 
now. In fact, it would purchase in 
1916 only two-thirds of what it would 
have purchased in 1904. The same is 
true of all investments, stocks, bonds, 
mortgages and savings banks deposits, 
but its application to life insurance is 
most serious of all. The average man 
recognizes this declining purchasing 
power in the spending of his salary or 
the income from his investments. Un- 
fortunately he does not realize it in 
insurance since its effect is postponed. 

“Life insurance taken during the 
years stated in the table should be in- 
creased in proportion in order to obtain 
the same purchasing power as the orig- 
inal amount.” 

The continual decline in the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar will be seen in 
the following table of Bradstreet’s “In- 
dex,” covering the total price of ninety- 


six articles of general consumption on 
May 1 for the various years: : 


Price 
Year Index 
RS ikea erase mn eat ielans dade $7.94 
SD 5:0 0ih W600 4:0 adenine 8.94 
BE ahkinitcinc din wa caeae ke 9.04 
MED atid hiss Go wer erice 9.80 
ME wiwcnsasaswesa hue cae 11.95 


On May 1, 1916, it required $1.48 to 
purchase the same amount as $1 would 
have purchased May 1, 1904. 


“Life insurance alone of all the ne- 
cessities of life tells the opposite story,” 
says the Travelers, commenting on the 
figures. The premium on a $1,000 or- 
dinary life policy at age 30 in 1904 
would purchase today approximately 
$1,087.75 of insurance. The premium 
in 1904, age 30, of a $1,000 20 payment 
life policy would purchase today $1,- 
063.28 of insurance. In addition insur- 
ance contracts today are more liberal 
than twelve years ago and include dis- 
ability benefits providing for the cessa- 
tion of premiums and an income for 
total permanent disability. 





Vice-President R. W. Stevens of the 
Illinois Life usually edits the Com- 
pany’s “Bulletin,” but during August, 
when a special drive was being made 
in his honor, the “Bulletin” was edited 
by T. J. Henderson, agency manager, 
and W. B. Davis, general agent of the 
Southwestern Department. 





The Entering Wedge 


is an all important factor in every agents 
work, for a successful closing is largely 
dependent upon a favorable opening, 


The unique SERVICE rendered 
its policyholders; the great fi- 
nancial STRENGTH guaran- 

teeing the fulfillment of every 
policy contract; and the 
material SAVING in cost 
to the insured, are all 
strong points in Com- 
pany management. 


This threefold advantage 
in Service, Strength and 





Agent. 





Saving forms the di- 
mensions of the “‘en- 
tering wedge” pos- 
sessed by every 
Union Central 


Established 1867 


Address 
Allan Waters 
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Agents. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL MEETING 


BIG TREE CLUB AT ST. LOUIS 





To Hold Interesting Sessions in Con- 
junction With National Associa- 
tion of Life Men 





The Pacific Mutual Life has com- 
pleted arrangements for the “Big Tree 
Club” convention of its representatives 
at St. Louis September 21 and 22 at 
the time of the convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. A full and interesting pro- 
gram has been provided for. This is 
as follows: 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 19, 20, 21 

Annual Convention of the National 

Life Underwriters’ Association. 


Thursday, September 21 


12:00 M.—A Luncheon Session, Vice- 
President Danford M. Baker presiding. 


Place: Missouri Athletic Associa- 
tion. 
Subject: “Combination Insurance,” 


introduced by Mr. Baker; “Placing 
Doubling Benefits on Existing Policies,” 
J. S. Fabling; “Arguments for Weekly 
Indemnity,” F. B. Schwentker, J. N. S. 
Brewster, Jr.; “Successful. Methods of 
Selling Combination Insurance,” J. N. 
Russell, Jr.; “Combination Insurance in 
the Approach and at the Close,” Forbes 
Lindsay. 

Presentation of Challenge Cup. 

8:00 P. M.—Lecture, “The Message 
of the Yosemite,” by Mr. John P. Clum, 
illustrated by stereopticon views and 
moving pictures. 

Place: Parlor “A,” Planter’s Hotel. 


Friday, September 22 

9:00 A. M. to 12 M.—Session of The 
Big Tree Club. Vice-President Gail B. 
Johnson, temporary chairman. 

Place: Parlor “A,” Planter’s Hotel. 

Congratulatory Address—Vice-Presi- 
dent Gail B. Johnson. 

Roll Call, each member rising in re- 
sponse to his name. 

Election of Officers, the newly elected 
president taking the chair. 

“The Big Tree Club as an Inspira- 
tion’—Robert A. Brown, Wylie E. 
Richey, Eugene W. Smith. 

“The Big Tree Club as an Aid to 
Business”—W. A. Sommers, H. W. 
Pharr, Thomas J. Proctor. 

“Advantages of Representing the 
Pacific Mutual”—L. S. Mattison, E. M. 
Goldstein, Mrs. F. P. McAlhattan. 

“How to Keep Fit and Interested”— 
E. K. Price, W. &. Galloway, Dr. M. B. 
Smith. 

“How the Company May Help the 
Field”—G. B. Reynolds, E. W. Maxson, 
Dr. J. B. Wachtel. 

“How to Close Cases”’—H. W. 
Schroeder, J. D. Bright, J. E. Sterling, 
J. G. Ness. 

“The Chief Factors in Success”— 
Chas. Lewin, Jack Paschall, Horace R. 
Hunter. 

“Helpful Hints”—Medical 
Dr. W. W. Beckett. 

Open Forum—A period to be devoted 
to the free discussion of field work. 

2:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M.—Session of 
The Big Tree Club. 

Place: Parlor “A,” Planter’s Hotel. 

General Theme—“What the Field 
Force May do to Reduce Lapses.” 

i. “Writing the Business Honestly 
and Carefully’—J. E. Garland, Henry 
Lindner, R. H. Gordy. 

2. “Selling the Policy Best Adapted 
to the Purchaser’—G. M. Spiegel, C. 
R. Tidwell. 

3. “Refraining from Overloading the 
Applicant”—E. S. Martin, W. P. Bos- 
tick, C. W. Moss. 

4. “Clearly and Thoroughly Explain- 
ng: the. Policy’—L. G. Campbell, Sam 

arber; ‘W.-M. Morgan. 

5. “Calling upon Policyholders at 

egular Intervals’—J. E. Clarke, E. W. 

runner, P. A. Coles. 

6: “Promptly Informing Policyholders 

f all New Privileges and Benefits, 
| 


Director 


Such as Doubling Benefits’”—A. Foster- 
Fell, F. A. Berthold. 

7. “Securing Settlements for the 
First Premium in Cash and on the 
Annual Basis’—L. H. Gilman, J. R. 
Mange, W. H. Nolan. 

8. “Writing Insurance with Disability 
Features’—R. L. Hershberger, L. P. 
Brown, Bert H. Hummel. 

“Some Suggestions’—Secretary C. I. 
D. Moore.e¢ 

Closing Remarks—V ic e-Presidents 
Gail B. Johnson and Danford M. Baker. 

8.00 P. M—Banquet, Vice-President 
Gail B. Johnson, toastmaster. 

Place: Planter’s Hotel. 

Speakers: “The Big Tree Club’— 
Samuel Polk; “The National Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association’—W. Dwight 
Mead; “Memories of Long Ago’”—Thos. 
Fox; “The Sunny South’—wW. R. Let- 
cher; “The Cloudy North’——Herman 
Fellinger; “Humors of the Convention” 
—Jas. L. Collins; “The Pacific Mutual 
Policyholder’—A St. Louis Policy- 
holder. 





INFORMATION ON PROSPECTS 





Things One Successful Agent Tries to 
Learn Before Getting Interview 
About Insurance 





To paraphrase a familiar expression, 
it may be said in regard to selling life 
insurance that “well prepared is half 
signed.” Most successful life insurance 
men try to learn as much as possible 
about a prospect before interviewing 
him about a policy. What are some of 
the most helpful things to know in ad- 
vance? 

A member of the Pittsburgh agency 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, G. F. Packard, has an elaborate list 
of 32 points he tries to learn about a 
prospect. Some agents have half a dozen 
such points. Here are a few of Mr. 
Packard’s points: 

Does he own his own home? 
What real estate? 

What other assets? 

Uses what bank? 

Estimated worth? 

Preferred form of investment? 
Clubs? 

College and Class? 

Church? 

Politics? 

Amusements? 

Other interests? 





PRELIMINARY WORK WON CASE 





Prospect Was Written on Flying Visit 
As a Result of Careful Planning 
by Agent 





Cc. W. Tutewiler, representative of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
at Indianapolis, went to an extraordi- 
nary amount of preliminary trouble and 
preparation in landing an important 
case. His prospect was a prominent 
business man living in another city. 
This man made monthly visits to Indi- 
anapolis to attend a board meeting. 

Mr. Tutewiler informed himself about 
tbe date of the meeting and then in- 


vited the man to lunch. Knowing that 
the prospect would leave the city on the 
two o’clock train, Mr. Tutewiler ordered 
a lunch which would take considerable 
time to prepare, thus giving him the op- 
portunity to talk with the man thirty 
minutes before the lunch was served, 
He also took the precaution to have the 
examiner come to the hotel so that at 
the crucial moment the examination 
could be made. 

The whole thing worked like a charm. 
Mr. Tutewiler wrote his man a $15,000 
Life Income policy. When the lunch 
was served the prospect said: “Look 
here, Tutewiler, I can see now why you 
ordered this kind of lunch. You wanted 
plenty of time to write me before the 
lunch was served. Isn’t that so?” 





THE PARALYSIS DEATH RATE 





Not a True Index of Changes in Epi- 
demic, Says John S. Thompson, 
Mutual Life 





John S. Thompson, of the actuarial 
department of the Mutual Life, contrib- 
uted to the New York “Times” a sympo- 
sium on infantile paralysis this week, 
his letter being as follows: 

To the Editor of the New York 
“Times”: The “Times” says in a re- 
cent article that “the medical authori- 
ties are unable to account for the high 
death rate from infantile paralysis and 
its increase to 31 per cent.” 

It is not likely that the death rate 
from such an epidemic would vary much 
from week to week, at any rate not dur- 
ing the course of the same epidemic, it 
being understood that the “death rate” 
means the ratio of the number of deaths 
taking place among those who are offi- 
cially declared to have taken the dis- 
ease. When, however, the death rate 
in a given week is spoken of it has evi- 
dently been arrived at by taking the 
ratio of the deaths of that week to the 
number of new cases in the week, but 
it must be remembered that the deaths 
entering into the calculation have 
arisen not from these new cases only, 
but also from cases which have been 
previously reported. 

For example, it is conceivable that 
200 accredited cases might be on rec- 
ord at the beginning of the epidemic 
without a single death, owing simply 
to the length of time which must elapse 
from the inception of the disease be- 
fore any death can take place, and con- 
versely, toward the close of an epi- 
demic the deaths may be maintained 
practically at the same level as during 
the height of the epidemic, although 
very few, if any, new cases are being 
reported, because the deaths are aris- 
ing from the body of cases already re- 
ported, which is being changed propor- 
tionately very little. In other words, 
in determining a “death rate for the 
week” the fallacy arises from the as- 
sumption that the deaths for the week 
arise from the new cases reported in 
that week; that is, as the statistician 
would say, that the number of cases 
reported in the week is the number 
“exposed to risk.” 

For the reasons indicated above it is 
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evident that at the beginning of the 
epidemic the “weekly ratio” of the to- 
tal deaths to the total number of cases 
reported will minimize the death rate, 
and at its close the same ratio will ex- 
aggerate the death rate. In fact, the 
increase of the death rate in this way 
may be taken as evidence that the dis- 
ease is waning; that is, that the num- 
ber of new cases is growing less. 


It seems to me that the correct way 
to calculate the death rate is to take 
the ratio of the total number of deaths 
among a specific number of cases to 
the number of cases in question, after 
a sufficient period of time has elapsed 
in order that it may be known whether 
all the cases have either died or re- 
covered from the disease. 





FINE POINTS OF SELLING 





Every Little Thing Counts in the Inter- 
view—Overcoming Outside 
Obstacles 





There is nothing the salesman does or 
says, there is no impression he creates 
by his appearance or by his manner 
that does not result in some feeling on’ 
the part of the customer, as pointed out 
by “The Prudential Record.” Every 
impression on the mind is either pleas- 
ing or painful; there is no middle 
ground; the mind likes or it does not 
like every idea that comes to it. Fa- 
vorable action results only when the 
favorable impressions greatly outnum- 
ber the unfavorable. What does this 
mean for the salesman? Just this: He 
can not afford to run the risk of antag- 
onizing the mind of the buyer by per- 
mitting it to receive a single unfavor- 
able impression. This is why salesmen 
must dress well, talk well, behave well; 
this is why the salesman who fares best 
never gets into an argument over non- 
essentials. The salesman deserving of 
the name quiets antagonism by agree- 
ing with the customer whenever it is 
possible to do so without surrendering 
a vital point. Common sense, again? 
Yes, and good psychology. The good 
salesman is unconsciously a good psy- 
chologist, and he might be even a bet- 
ter salesman if he studied all that psy- 
chology is able to give him, 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 





A familiar and common 
Meeting excuse which often 
the Savings meets your soliciting, 
Argument is that the same 
amount put in a sav- 
ings bank or other safe investment 
would at the end of the period of ex- 
pectancy return a larger amount than 
a life insurance policy. A good way 
to meet this claim is the fact that sav- 
ings banks are urging their depositors 
and the public to buy life insurance. 
The following shows one way to meet 
this argument: 

Yes! If you deposit $50 in a sav- 
ings bank every year, and if you live 
for thirty years, and if you leave the 
money to increase at compound inter- 
est, and if you never draw any of it out, 
your family will have a round amount 
of money at your death and may be 
able to keep the wolf from the door 
with it. So, if you can answer the five 
following questions in the affirmative, 
I will admit that in your case the sav- 
ings bank is better than the life insur- 
ance policy I offer. Here are my 
questions: 

1. Do you believe you have sufficient 
ferce of character to deposit $50 every 
year, and keep it intact for thirty 
years? 

2. Can you guarantee that you will 
live for that length of time? 

3. You have had savings bark ac- 
counts in the past, and can point to 
your experience to prove that you are 
able to resist the temptation of draw- 
ing down your account, can you not? 

4. Can you point to any savings bank 
that has any number of accounts that 
heve been maintained for any long 
period of years? 

5. As you recommend this way of 
saving, will you be good enough to 
point to ten cases where such a plan 
has succeeded? If that is too many, 
can you give a single instance? 

s ¢s- 6 


The necessity to make 

Back Calls several calls in closing 

For One one accident-health case 
Application is dealt with by the Old 

Line Life of Milwaukee 
as follows: “Within the past few 
months several agents have called my 
attention to the fact that it is nec- 
essary in a great many cases to call a 
second and sometimes a third time to 
obtain the monthly premium. The 
agents should be punctual and regular 
in their calls and call the policyhold- 
er’s attention to the fact that premiums 
are due the tirst day of the month in 
advance, and that every policy is sold 
with the understanding that the Com- 
Pany expecis them and you to see to it 
that the premiums are paid the date 
when due. These facts kept in mind 
by you and impressed upon the minds 
of the policyholders should bring about 
an improved condition in all debits. 

“Of course, it is necessary to con- 
vince some people that it is you who 
are in charge of this debit and not the 
policyholders. In order to do this you 
must have a certain amount of per- 
sonality and be forceful. It is not 
necessary to be over-bearing in order to 
be forceful. 

“Another suggestion—if you have 
policyholders who are always late in 
paying, try and collect one month in 
advance and then the fact that they do 
not pay you until the 5th or 6th of the 
month -will not be so important. 

“A well regulated debit places an 
agent in a position where the matter 
of increasing the debit is not a hard- 
ship but a pleasure. Occasionally ex- 
plain the advantages of paying the 
premiums annually, which would in- 
crease the amount of the indemnities or 
decrease the premium. : 

“I find most every debit has some 
peculiarities. Sometimes we find that 


notices of disability received from cer- 


tain debits are frequently late. You 
could overcome this by explaining the 
necessity of sending notices in at the 
proper time. On other debits we find 
that each month there are three or four 
reinstatements necessary. This is fre- 
quently due to the fact that the agent 
does not attempt to collect his debit 
until the last minute. Try and educate 
your policyholders to pay on or before 
the first of every month, then you will 
have plenty of time to check up your 
report, and in this way avoid the nec- 
essity of having health certificates ex- 
ecuted by your policyholders. There 
is nothing in my mind that reflects 
to the credit of an agent as much as a 
well handled debit—a few lapses and a 
steady increase.” 
ok * 

The American National of 

Prompt Galveston, Tex., in reply- 

Delivery of ing to the complaints of 

Policies agents about the delays in 

. delivering policies, makes 
this point: “Is it worth anything to 
you to be able to make prompt delivery 
of your policies? 

“If it is, help us to give you rapid 
service by completing your applications 
before sending them in. Remember, 
every time you mail an application 
that is incomplete, you not only add to 
the labor of the home office, but you 
delay action on the application from 
one to three weeks while the home 
office is writing you for answers to the 
questions on the application blank 
which you failed to give. Every ques- 
tion on the application blank is put 
there for a purpose and must be an- 
swered before a policy can be issued, 
and to avoid delay, which is always 
disagreeable and sometimes expensive, 
it will pay you to answer them at the 
time of securing the application. 

“Some of the most frequent errors 
made in submitting applications occur 
in carelessly writing the name of the 
applicant or beneficiary, failing to state 
the relationship of the beneficiary, 
omitting to state the kind of policy 
wanted, failing to give full and correct 
present and former address of appli- 
cant, etc. It is a good idea to print 
the name of the applicant on the mar- 
gin of the blank to make sure of its 
being correct in the policy. 

“Do not put an application in an 
envelope for mailing until you have 
read it over the second or third time, 
and found that each question has been 
plainly and fully answered.” 

€ 


Jesse Barnet, of the 

Pays a Fine Albany agency of the 
Tribute to His Mutual Life, has re- 

Salesmanship ceived from a policy- 

holder a letter which 
constitutes a fine testimonial to his 
skill as a salesman, as well as to the 
merits of the Company. The letter be- 
low is an instructive lesson in solicit- 
ing, and an illustration of how one suc- 
cessful man does the work. 

It was in a railway train that Mr. 
Parnet first met the author of the let- 
ter—a genial, pleasant gentleman and 
a fine conversationalist. Mr. Barnet is 
the same and a tactful solicitor also. 
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surance Company. 
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Insurance Companies 








The conversation was at first of a gen- 
eral character, but in due time and in 
2 natural way the question came up as 
to ‘Mr. Barnet’s own business. This in- 
troduced the subject of life insurance 
and enabled the agent to discuss some 
features of special interest to the pros- 
pect as a policyholder, without press- 
ing him to insure. Thus the prospect 
was gradually led to ask questions and 
virtually to “solicit himself.” , This un- 
usual letter follows: 


Frank Gilbert Paper Company 
Waterford, N. Y., June 19, 1916. 
Mr. Jesse Barnet, < 

Albany, N. Y. 

(Dear Mr. Barnet:—Enclosed please find check 
for $771.60 same being payment of premium 
upon my policy just taken in the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York for $20,000. 

This is the second policy taken’ by me in 
your Company. On the first policy I have 
aid eleven premiums. During this time I 
ave been much pleased with the progress of 
your Company, its treatment of me and the 
manner in which it settles its claims. To me 
your Company represents all that is best in 
insurance, a _ strong, conservative, well-man- 
aged institution. 

As a manufacturer dealing with salesmen 
constantly I desire to compliment you per- 
sonally upon your salesmanship in securing 
my application for this policy. Meeting you 
for the first time ten days ago in the train 
from New York, as you remember, and when 
the topic of. conversation was led by you to 
insurance matters, I was impressed immedi- 
ately by the fact that you thoroughly under- 
stood your business. Later interviews fully 
justified this belief. Your methods of sales- 
manship are aggressive (without being offen- 
sive), effective, clean and businesslike. This 
is so much more pleasing than the efforts of 
many insurance men, who, not knowing their 
business, endeavor by sheer crowding, hound- 
ing tactics to close business. 

As I stated, I am pleased with my policies, 
confident that I have selected the best Com- 
pany and appreciative of your painstaking 
service in the matter. The only trouble with 
your Company is that it has too few Jesse 
Barnets. 

Very truly yours, 
H. I. PRANKARD. 
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The “Home Life’’ 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 


Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 
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GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
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256 Broadway, New York, WN. Y. 
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Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you comeing absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most to date clauses 


The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a thicd less 
cost than regular y com- 
panies. 


{ agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. . 

WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
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OOD work is recognized by this 
Company. Men with their 
future before them should listen. If 
you wish a place where you can 
grow, where the Home Office knows 
first hand what you are doing and 
what your ambition is, if this hits 
you, think it over—then act. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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President 
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NON-PARTICIPATING ATTITUDE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL STATEMENT 





Head of Agents’ School Answers Some 
Pertinent Questions—Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Both 





Forbes Lindsay, head of the Pacific 
Mutual’s school for salesmen, has been 
asked some pertinent questions re- 
cently regarding non-participating in- 
surance, some of the agents believing 
that special stress has been laid on 
the selling of these policies and they 
have wondered whether Mr. Lindsay’s 
arguments have been officially inspired. 
His comments on the subject, appear- 
ing in the last issue of the “Pacific 
Mutual News,” follow: 

His Own Conclusions 

There are indications that some 
members of our field force believe that 
the school is making special efforts to 
promote the sale of non-participating 
policies at the instigation of officers of 
the Company. 

As a matter of fact, the superintend- 
ent of the school has never received 
instructions or suggestions on the sub- 
ject. The attitude of the school to- 
ward the question is one of absolute 
impartiality. Indeed, we think that 
this should be apparent to the intelli- 
gent reader of the sections of the 
school course and the portions of the 
“News” in which the subject has been 
treated. 

It is true that more attention has 
been directed to non-participating than 
to annual dividend insurance, but that 
is merely because of greater need. 
Agents are generaliy well-informed as 
to the latter, and comparatively seldom 
as to the former. For this reason more 
space is devoted in the school course 
to explaining features and functions of 
non-participating insurance. 

In passing, it may be stated that the 
primary and predominant aim of the 
school is to aid our agents in improv- 
ing their ability and increasing their 
production. All instruction and ad- 
vice given by the school is carefully 
calculated to advance the interests of 
the agent. 

Which Is Better Contract? 

Not frequently we are asked, in so 
many words: “Which is the better, 
participating or non-participating in- 
surance?” 

As well ask: “Which is the more 
valuable, a mustard plaster or a five 
dollar bill?” In case of acute conges- 
tion of the lungs and the nearest doc- 
tor twenty miles away, the mustard 
plaster would assuredly meet the situa- 
tion better than would the greenback. 
But, if you have just had a $3.60 check 
presented to you in a restaurant the 
currency is apt to be more serviceable. 

As a general proposition it can not 
be said that either kind of insurance 
is better than the other. The abstract 
question is futile—pointless. Give us 
a concrete case and we will furnish a 
specific answer. 

Both participating and non-partici- 
pating insurance have their special ad- 
vantages and each has its comparative 
‘disadvantages. These are relative and to 
be estimated only in connection with 
the particular needs and conditions of 
the individual prospective purchaser. 

This is the principle which the school 
maintains and which it endeavors to 
instill into its students. No effort is 
made to advance the sale of one form 
more than another. 





Phoenix Mutual Meeting 
(Continued from page 3.) 
Fay, Chicago; C. G. Leonard, Albany; 
V. J. Golibart, Chattanooga. Free for 
All “Closing” Arguments—opportunities 
to tell in a few words the successful ar- 
gument that closed a case. A vote to 
be taken on the best one from the floor. 
Opportunities for the Man Who Makes 
Good—George L. Hunt, Atlanta. “What 
of the Next Decadé?”—John M. Hol- 


HONOR TWENTY YEARS’ SERVICE 





Superintendent Pearson of Camden 
With The Prudential That Time— 
Staff’s Big Increase 





Camden, N. J., Sept. 5.—Superintend- 
ent Edwin Pearson, of The Prudential 
office here, celebrated the twentieth an- 
niversary of his connection with the 
Company last week with a dinner at 
the Hotel Ridgway. The entire staff of 





EDWIN 


PEARSON 





72 were present. C. A. Terwilligher, of 
the home office, attended and also the 
superintendents of a number of the sur- 
rounding districts of The Prudential. 

As a tribute to Superintendent Pear- 
son the staff wrote 765 industrial appli- 
cations for a premium of $85.59. Mr. 
Pearson has taken a prominent part in 
the civic life of Camden. 





combe, president. Field men are in- 
vited to attend the Thursday session of 
the Managers’ Convention and the din- 
ner on Thursday evening. 
MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
September 28 
Theme—“Opportunity.” President’s 
address—Orra S. Rogers, New York. 
(Fifteen minutes will be given to dis- 
cussion of points brought out by the 
president.) Reading of Minutes. Re- 
ports of Secretary-treasurer. Address 
—John M. Holcombe, president, Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Co. Discus- 
sion—Opportunities for Selling the Life 
Insurance Business to Big Men, led by 
Charles E. Fish, Boston. A. What are 
their opportunities? Al. How much 
are they making? B. How are they ac- 
complishing it? C. What should be 
their goal? Discussion and quiz—W. B. 
Stirdivant, Los Angeles; BE. B. Thur- 
man, Cleveland; Clayton W. Welles, 
Connecticut; Chester D. Freeze, Chat- 
tanooga. Luncheon—Hotel Bond, mez- 
zanine floor. Discussion—opportunities 
for managers to improve their service 
to field men, led by Messrs. Carl A. 
Secoy and Will D. Bowles. A. Through 
the Sales Department. B. Through the 
Efficiency Staff. C. Through the Field 
Service Department. Discussion and 
quiz. Address: “The Selection of Men 
for Our Business”—Prof. Walter Dil! 
Scott, Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship 


Research. 
DINNER 

Toastmaster—E. R. Putnam. Speak- 
ers: President Holeombe—“The Power 
Plant.” Prof. Walter Dill Scott—-“Get- 
ting Up Steam.” Joseph A. Richards— 
“Applying the Power.” Fred B. Smith, 
secretary to the president, Johns-Man 
ville Co., New York—“The Real Test.” 


September 29 
Discussion; general questions. (Home 
office officials and managers.) Led by 
A. A. Welch, vice-president and actuary. 








THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


| Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 
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639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
0,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,056,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 








$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 
Assets 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Home Office Building JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


os e e +. 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 
ASSES 2 n.cccccccccccccccccccccoccoce Oc ccccccccccccccosecccoce $ 12, 
LiGbtTRGles cccccccccvccccccoscecces hscvsccossesessceseoseens 
Capital and Surplus...........00« 
Insurance in Force 





GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 
LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 







INSURANCE COM 
OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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CONGRESS AND THE RAILROADS. 

The surrender of the Congress of the 
United States to the railroad brother- 
hood chiefs in the railroad crisis is re- 
garded by economic students as the be- 
ginning of a tremendously important 
industrial epoch, a clash between labor 
and capital the full extent of which is 
already beginning to make itself evi- 
dent. It has given an impetus to the 
strike movement that is dangerous. 
It was a humiliating spectacle, and is 
so regarded by the leading newspapers 
of America. The brotherhoods have 
voluntarily sacrificed principles of vital 
importance, recognized a sovereignty 
which they have opposed heretofore, 
and paved the way for government 
ownership at a time when the tendency 
toward paternalism in this country 
needed the strongest kind of a check. 
In view of the railroad controversy 
there will be an additional interest in 
a pamphlet issued by President George 
E. Ide, of the Home Life Insurance 
Company calling attention to the rail- 
road securities, particularly the large 
percentage of these securities held by 
small investors, insurance policyholders, 
savings bank depositors and others. 
Mr. Ide estimates that of the entire 
bond issue of the steam railroads of 
this country, amounting to $9,118,000,- 
000, the life insurance companies doing 
business in the State of New York hold 
$1,139,000,000 or one-eighth of the entire 
railroad bond business of the country. 
There are about 20,000,000 policy hold- 
ers in these life insurance companies 
and they are all collectively and indi- 
vidually interested in the integrity of 
the investment. “Any move which even 
sentimentally affects unfavorably the 
railroads of the land will strike a blow 
at these securities which will affect this 
vast army of thrifty citizens,” he says. 
He concludes as follows: 

If it were possible to determine the 
total amount invested in railway se- 


curities by the insurance companies of 
all kinds, by savings banks and trust 


companies, by hospitals, churches, 
benevolent institutions, colleges and 
philanthropic foundations, we would 


find that the “people” have a direct 
and vital interest in maintaining the 
credit and prosperity of the railways. 
At the present time it is of vital im- 
portance that this fact should be em- 
phasized and appreciated by all. 

This is a view of the situation which 
every member of Congress should have 


before him and never forget. 


STIRRING UP RACE HATRED. . 


On billboards in various cities of the 
West appear shrieking and sensational 
advertisements of a moving-picture 
which aims to show the extent of the 
“Yellow Peril.” It purports to be pro- 
paganda to awaken America to the 
danger of so-called Japanese aggression. 
The moving picture in question, rot and 
balderdash, is a reflex of yellow newspa- 
per and magazine articles which have 
been stirring up race hatred between 
Occident and Orient, a logical develop- 
ment of a campaign of professional in- 
ternational passion slinging. 

To anyone who has been in the Ori- 
ent recently the attempt to stimulate 
racial hatred or embroil friendly nations 
appears little short of criminal, and men 
who write such scenarios or editors 
who permit these utterances in their 
columns should hide their heads in 
shame, because they are unpatriotic. 
The real relations between Oriental 
countries and America are extremely 
friendly. Americans are held in higher 
esteem in China than are people cf any 
other nationality, while the governing 


class and the business men of Japan 


are not at all unfriendly towards Amer- 
ica, despite resentment in some quar- 
ters over exclusion. Those in close 
touch with Japanese leaders say that 
war with America is farthest from the 
thoughts of those people, and that the 
Japanese will have their hands full 
after the war is over keeping what they 
have taken in the Far East. There does 
not seem to be much doubt that Japan 
will occupy the Philippines after they 
have been declared independent by the 
United States, but that is something 
for European nations with interests in 
the Far East to worry about. 

There is much that Japan can sell to 
America and much that America can 
sell to Japan and much that both can 
sell to other countries. The sharp 
business rivalry between them will grow 
keener, but that does not mean that 
Japan wants to land troops on Ameri- 
can soil. What is of decided interest 
is the alliance between Japan and Rus- 
sia, following the alliance between 
Japan and Great Britain. This gives 
Japan the friendship of two great pow- 
ers, one of which was formerly her 
worst enemy. This may cause Ameri- 
can complications at a distant date, but 
in the meantime stories about Japanese 
designs on the United States should be 
taken with a great many grains of salt. 





W. A. Coley, who was appointed 
special agent in New York City of the 
Travelers last week, was formerly as- 
sistant postmaster at South Norwalk, 
Conn. After leaving the postal service 
akout nine years ago, he moved to New 
York and became identified with the 
New Amsterdam Casualty, which Com- 
pany he has served continuously until 
last week. 

. me & 

Henry Brown, J. P., a letter from Eng- 
land says, will shortly complete thirty 
years of service with the Century In- 
surance Company, of which for the past 
twenty-seven years he has been general 
manager. He has been invited by the 
directors to accept a seat upon the 
board. 

s* ¢ 8 

James Westervelt, special agent of 
the Niagara Fire of New York and Ma- 
yor of Tenafly, N. J., has returned to his 
work with the Niagara after having re- 
covered from an operation. 





| The Human Side of Insurance 








CHARLES O. AUSTIN 





Charles O. Austin has risen’ by 
gradual stages from a position in a 
country bank to Commissioner of In- 
surance and Banking of Texas. His 
appointment to this position was an- 
nounced by Governor James E. Fergu- 
son on August 31, following the death 
of former Commissioner John S. Pat- 
terson,: who was shot down at Teague, 
Texas, while in the discharge of his 
official duties. 

Mr. Austin was born in Missouri 
fourty-four years ago. When scarcely 
oat of his teens he took a position ina 
country bank, and in a few years was 
capable of administering the affairs of 
that institution. He went to St. Louis 
as cashier of the Mechanics National 
Bank of St. Louis, after serving the 
State as bank examiner for a short 
period. It was in 1902 that he was 
called to the vice-presidency of the Na- 
tional Bank of North America, Chicago. 

Two years later, his health failed 
and he was compelled to seek a milder 
climate. He went from Chicago to San 
Antonio, Texas, where he recovered 
his health, and soon became identified 
with several enterprises in the South- 
west. He was president of the highway 
division of the Chamber of Commerce 
cf San Antonio for several years, and 
was one of the original supporters of 
James E. Ferguson in his race for gov- 
ernor. He introduced Mr. Ferguson on 
the occasion of the governor’s first 
public appearance in that city. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that 
he should be considered in connection 
with appointments in the department 
of insurance and banking when the 
Ferguson administration came into 
power. He was made State bank ex- 
aminer in July, 1914, in which position 
he served until called in last March to 
become deputy bank commissioner. He 
now becomes the head of the depart- 
ment with a splendid banking experi- 
ence behind him, as well as perfect 
familiarity with the administration of 
the office. 

s = s 

Charles H. Knoche, who recently re- 
signed as Western Pennsylvania special 
agent for the St. Paul Fire and Marine, 
because of poor health has returned to 
St. Paul, Minn., where he will stay in- 
definitely. Mr. Knoche’s many friends 
in the Pennsylvania field regret his tem- 
porary retirement. A farewell dinner 
was given in his honor before he left. 

* * *@ 


R. P. Barbour, of the North British 


& Mercantile, returned this week from 
a vacation in Maine. 





Edward S. Barker, 63 years old, for 
more than 35 years Boston general 
agent-for the State Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Worcester, died at his 
home in Green Harbor, on Sunday, of 
heart trouble. He was stricken as he 
rose from the dinner table and died 
almost immediately. 


Born in Medford, March 6, 1853, Mr. 
Barker received his education in the 
public schools of that city. Shortly af- 
ter entering business he was appointed 
a postal clerk in the railway mail serv- 
ice between Boston and New York, but 
after several years became a clerk at 
the Boston office of the State Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Two years 
later he was made general manager. 


While a resident of Malden, Mr. Bar- 
ker was a member of the Republican 
City Committee. He was a former pres- 
ident of the Middlesex Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation and a member of the B. A. A. 
and the Boston City Club. 


Mr. Barker leaves a widow, a daugh- 
ter and a son. The funeral was held 
Wednesday, and interment was in Bar 
Harbor, Me. 

* * ca ‘ 


John F. Dryden, son of Forrest F. 
Dryden, president of The Prudential 
Insurance Co., and grandson of the 
founder of The Prudential, and Miss 
Loila Florence Batty, daughter of Mr. 
aud Mrs. Samuel A. Batty, of Utica, 
N. Y., were married in Utica on Tues- 
day of this week. The bride’s father 
gave her away and her attendants 
were Mrs. Andrew Sharpe Hunter, Jr., 
her sister, and Misses Dorothy C. Dry- 
den, sister of the bridegroom, of Ber: 
nardsville; Beatrice Batty, Ruth Searle 
and Anne K. Gibson, of Utica. The best 
man was Boylston Adams Tompkins, a 
classmate of the bridegroom at Yale 
(1915), and the ushers were Messrs. 
Harold C. Batty, Andrew Sharpe Hunt- 
er. Jr.; L. Douglas Tompkins and 
Adrian Riker, Jr. 


HEAVY BRITISH LOSS 








Rumored Late Sir Arthur Markham 
Carried $1,000,000 Insurance—Com- 
ment on American Publicity 





It is rumored in London, England, 
that the late Sir Arthur Markham car- 
ried $1,000,000 life insurance, but the 
insurance papers of Great Britain have 
been unable to corroborate it. One of 
the British papers makes the following 
comment: 

They make no bones in America 
about publishing details of a promi- 
nent man’s insurances; indeed, a 
list has been drawn up of the big 
life policies held by United States 
magnates, who, as everyone knows, 
are not permitted to enjoy any 
privacy in their business affairs. 
In this country the newspapers ob- 
serve more reticence—or do not get 
to know the details so readily!— 
but occasionally when a rich man 
passes away we are told that he 
was one of those that appreciated 
life assurance as a means of mak- 
ing provision, and sometimes the 
amount for which he was assured 
is given. The statement in regard 
to the late Sir Arthur Markham, 
that he_ took out a policy for 
£200,000 to provide for death duties 
with one of our industrial ordinary 
offices after the war broke out— 
prior, of course, to the develop- 
ment of the malady which carried 
him off—may or may not be exact- 
ly correct, but it is probably “there 
or thereabouts,” and should be use- 
ful to agents,on the warpath as, 
supplying 4.text on which an ef- 
fective homily may be founded. 
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Fire Insurance Department 





INSURANCE IN THE SOUTH SEAS 





ISLANDS PROSPERING GREATLY 





L. M. J. Van Sluyters, Leading Under- 
writer of Islands, Is Here—To Drop 
Fester & Folsom Contracts 





L. M. J. Van Sluyters, the leading un- 
derwriter of the South Seas, and head 
of Sluyters & Co., insurance agents of 
Batavia (Java) and Amsterdam, arrived 
in America last week on the “Empress 
of Asia,” and will be in New York the 
latter part of the month, where he will 
make an investigation of the American 
fire insurance situation, on behalf of 
companies for which he is general 
manager and managing director, viz.: 
Jatavia Sea & Fire,.Java Sea & Fire, 
Fire Insurance Company, “Ardjiono,” 


Ltd., and Fire Insurance Company 
“Veritas,” Ltd. 
These are all Dutch companies, 


which do a: large business in Java, 
Sumatra and other parts of the world. 
In addition to being managing director 
of the companies mentioned above Mr. 
Van Sluyters is manager of the East 
India Sea & Fire and the Netherland 
Lloyd, Ltd. 

Retrocession Contracts Not to Be Re- 

newed 

The retrocession contracts his com- 
panies had with Fester & Folsom are 
not to be renewed. 

Although Mr. Van Sluyters has never 
before been in America he knows a 
number of American and Canadian in- 
surance men, as his agency firm has 
the representation in the Dutch Indies 
of the St. Paul F. & M., in the adjust- 
ment of marine losses; of the Western 
of Toronto; of the Employers Liability. 

Americans do not appreciate the size 
of Java, Sumatra and Borneo. Java, 
for example, is about 800 miles long, 
with a population of 35,000,000. Su- 
matra and Borneo are also large, al- 
though not so cultivated. 

Mr. Van Sluyters’ record as an un- 
derwriter has been exceptionally good, 
and he has been universally successful 
as a rate maker, his own rates on war 
risks, for example, having cornered 
much of the Dutch war risk business. 


Loss Ratio of Java 

For a long period of years the loss 
ratio in Java averaged 18 per cent. 
There were a couple of bad years, but 
there are reasons for this that are 
logical and can be easily explained. 
The Dutchmen and others in the East 
Indies are becoming enormously weal- 
thy. Some of the tea plantations are 
paying 50 to 75 per cent. dividends, 
while the sugar industry is unusually 
large. 

From America Mr. Van Sluyters will 
go to England and then to Holland. He 
has recently been visiting Australia. 





FRELINGHUYSEN MEN ON OUTING 


F. W. de Hart, office manager; H. W. 
Wilkins, assistant office manager; J. 
H. Kennedy, manager of the survey 
department, and Irving Kass, manager 
of the statistical department of J. F. 
Frelinghuysen & Co., with about forty 
of their associates in the Frelinghuysen 
office, went on an excursion last Friday 
evening after closing up shop. The 
party went by boat from Battery Park 
to Coney Island, where they had din- 
ner at the hotel Villa Penza. After din- 
ner, they went to Steeplechase Park 
where they spent the evening. G. M. 
Brightbill, Fred Senftbinder and Fred- 
erick ‘Smith were the committee who 
planned the outing. 


GENERAL COVERAGE FORM 





Another Acceptable Form of Mercan- 
tile Floater Policy—Covers Values 
and Rates 





In The Eastern Underwriter of Au- 
gust 25, the forms and practices in 
writing mercantile floaters were dis- 
cussed at length and several. typical 
forms were given. Following is anoth- 
er form generally considered as ac- 
ceptable, which is published by re- 
quest: 


The Form 

This contract is issued under a spe- 
cial agreement with the assured, who 
covenants and agrees to keep a set of 
books showing a complete record of 
the value of the merchandise as above 
described, and on the day of the sign- 
ing of this contract, to furnish the 
companies participating in this insur- 
ance with a statement showing the 
value on that date of the merchandise 
above described, and the amount of 
any other or additional fire insurance 
covering the property, contained in the 
buildings and on the premises enu- 


merated in the list filed as previously 
provided. 


Upon receipt of such data policies 
are to be issued at the various agen- 
cies of the companies, participating in 
this insurance, in conformity with the 
laws of the State, and the policies are 
to be filed in the offices of the insur- 
ance companies, as a part of this con- 
tract. Premium shown by the policies 
so issued shall constitute a further con- 
sideration under this contract. 


On or about the 20th day of each 
month following the date of the com- 
mencement of the term of this con- 
tract, the insured agrees to furnish the 
companies participating in this insur- 
ance with a statement showing the 
values on that day as to the last of the 
previous month, of the merchandise 
above described and the amount of any 
other or additional fire insurance, cov- 
ering the within described property, 
contained in each one of the locations 
enumerated in the list filed as above 
provided. 

At such stated periods any new loca- 
tions may be added to the list and this 
contract shall include and attach at 
those points in the same manner as at 
the locations previously enumerated. 

Upon receipt of such advices the 
amount of insurance under this con- 
tract shall be increased or reduced to 
an amount equal to the value of the 
merchandise on that day, after deduct- 
ing all other fire insurance, as shown 
by such statements, and policies are to 
be issued as previously provided, or en- 
dcrsed to such amounts as are shown 
by the statements to be the amount of 
insurance under this contract, at each 
location, enumerated in the list of loca- 
tions, filed by the assured, as called for 
under the terms and conditions of this 
contract. 

If and when the aggregate amount 
of insurance under this contract be not 
diminished (at the time of any peri- 
ocical statement of values rendered by 
the assured), increases or decreases of 
the values at specific locations, or new 
underlying policies to cover new 
amounts in new locations, or cancella- 
tion of policies in cases where all val- 
ues are withdrawn from certain locali- 
ties, shall be on a pro rata basis. If, 
however, the aggregate amount insured 
urder the contract, i. e., the sum of the 
local insurance required, be dimin- 
ished, then and in such case the regu- 
lar short rate rule shall apply as to 
the amount of the net diminution of 
the total insurance. 











FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital ° . 
Assets - . < 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


Statement January 1, 1916 


. . $1,000,000.00 
° 2,377,857.39 

: - 467,413.45 
° 1,910,443.94 











AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 




















ADVERTISING IN ORIENT 





Commercial Union Has Largest Card 
Seen in Orient—Yorkshire’s Name 
Over Most Buildings 





A representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter who has been in the Ori- 
ent, writes that the largest insurance 
advertisement he saw in a daily news- 
paper while abroad was that of the 
Cemmercial Union in Shanghai. The 
name of the North British & Mercan- 
tile appeared most extensively in ad- 
vertising in Pekin newspapers. Insur- 
ance agencies in Japan advertise a lot 
in Japanese daily newspapers, each 


BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


agent’s advertisement concluding with 
the expression: “Fire insurance placed 
at current rates.” The only illustrated 
insurance advertisement seen in the 
Orieht Was one of the Java Sea & 
Marine, featuring automobile  insur- 
ance. The name most frequently seen 
on buildings in the insurance district 
was the Yorkshire. 

There is not much automobile insur- 
ance written for the reason that there 
are not many motor cars. In China 
motoring is impossible in the interior 
because there. are no roads good 
enough for vehicles, the chief mode of 
transportation being by chair carried 
on. bamboo poles. There are a few 
motor ears in the larger cities, which 
are rapidly making themselves unpop- 
ular because of the terrific speed at 
which they go through the streets. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED :MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





DUTIES OF A COUNTERMAN 


A PACIFIC COAST VIEW 





An Insistence Upon Preliminary Inves- 
tigation—Pert Comment on 
Soliciting Business 





A paper on the “Duties of a Counter- 
man” was read recently before the 
members of the Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the Pacific Coast. In re- 
gard to examination of business sub- 
mitted the author of the paper, George 
L. Morton, said: 


As we all know, practice makes 
and with proficiency in underwriting prin- 
ciples the knowledge of sifting out the weak 
points or bad features attending the risk is 
naturally acquired. 

Matters seemingly of trivial importance at 
the time may prove of serious consequence 
after the loss, therefore the eye requires train- 
ing in detecting errors or omissions which in 
hurried examinations are liable to be passed 
unnoticed. 

The moral integrity attending the smaller 
mercantile institutions should receive careful 
consideration, ‘this precaution particularly ap- 
plying to stocks written for account of mar- 
ried women and stores using such titles or 
names indicative of a reticeace on the part 
of the operators to disclose their identity. 

Distribution of values should be investigated 
where subject to insurance represents sole 
occupancy stocks located on several floors or 
in various sections of substantial buildings. 

It frequently happens that buildings of su- 
perior construction are insured for but a small 
fraction of their actual value and a nominal 
loss occurring would very likely prove total 
in so far as insurance would be concerned. 

So-called “preferred risks” as dwellings, for 
example, may be found upon examination to be 
dilapidated buildings permanently vacated or 
undesirably tenanted, or ee badly in need 
of repairs, structures fringing the growing 
mercantile districts often coming within this 
category. 

Endorsements of the following character 
should never be passed without fully in- 
vestigating the attending conditions: 

Vacancy permits on outside dwellings. 

Vacancy permits on mercantile risks. 

Idle permits on manufacturing plants. 

Assignments in favor of mortgagees, trustees, 
assignees or receivers. 

Assignments of dwellings in favor of banks 
or corporations. 

Loss payable clauses on chattels. 

Transfers of properties from cities or towns 
to remote locations. 

Where policies covering on household fur- 
niture are subjected to assignment, the selling 
price should Se sanestalnell-geepad teed fur- 
niture does not ordinarily sell for more than 
one-third its original cost price and the policy 
based on the original value is liable to rep- 
resent over-insurance to the purchaser. 

The foregoing embraces but a fractional part 
of the many phases of a risk with which the 


perfect, 


examiner comes in contact and merely  illus- 
trates the importance of rigid examinations. 
Sums Up 


Mr. Morton concluded with some gen- 
eralities reading as follows: 

“While office methods or systems may 
differ in certain minor details, the gen- 
eral routine is much the same in all 
offices. 

“The ideal staff organization is one 
wherein every clerk having graduated 
from desk to desk, has attained a full 
working knowledge in the various de- 
partments through which he has passed. 
This condition, which is conducive of 
harmony and co-operation in the office, 
is found only where the advancement 
rule is operative. 

“An office reputation for promptness 
and efficiency should be established and 
maintained inasmuch as the quality of 
service does much to obtain and retain 
desirable business from both brokerage 
and re-insurance channels. 


“Weak points should be strengthened 
in their incipiency, errors or delays oc- 
curring should be subjected to immedi- 
ate investigation with a view of avert- 
ing the possibility of recurrence. 


Hard on Princeton 


“The general agency and its connec- 
tions are in much the same relative 
positions as the Princeton student 
whose co-ed friend offered him the 
privilege of kissing her provided he in 
turn would agree to kiss her dog—de- 
sirable business being associated more 
or less with undesirable risks, the ca- 
nine element, figuratively speakjng, fre- 
quently predominating. 

“Soliciting lines, or, in other words, 
begging for business, will result in the 
finest collection of junk stocks, frame 
laundries, dyeing and cleaning estab- 
lishments and other similar gems of the 
first water whereof the supply constant- 
ly exceeds the demand. 

“In addition to the numberless things 
that should be done, there are also a 
few which should not be done—one of 
which is to endeavor to assume all the 
duties and responsibilities of the office. 

“Bear in mind that you are only a 
cog in the machinery, and that others 
in the office are equally as entitled to 
the opportunity to learn and advance. 

“Above all, do not be an obscurant in 
respect to information of general value, 
which should be passed along to the 
entire staff, as your progress in a meas- 
ure will depend upon the fitness of the 
one next in line to fill the gap which 
your own promotion would create.” 

oe a *” 


Cargo Insurance 


Special Agent A. J. Elder, of the 
Hartford, contributes to the Hartford 
“Agent” some interesting comments on 
cargo insurance. The Hartford is 
writing an increasing number of ma- 
rine open policies through its agents. 
Agents have been urged to recognize 
the advantages of developing marine 
cargo business. As clients for this in- 
demnity agents have several manufac- 
turers or merchants exporting or im- 
porting quantities of merchandise, all 
of which is of course covered by ma- 
rine insurance during the ocean voy- 
age, but the probabilities are that the 
marine insurance is effected by the for- 
warding agent located in the coast port 
through which the goods enter or leave 
the. country. 

Some agents secure a _ substantial 
amount of their income from one or 
tv-o good marine cargo accounts, and 
all agents should be sure not to neglect 
cultivating this class of business, 
which, besides being remunerative, in- 
volves very little work or attention on 
the part of the agent, once the contract 
is issued. In soliciting marine accounts 
agents should bear in mind the fact 
that a shipper or importer can secure 
much better rates under an open policy 
covering all his shipments than can be 
obtained by insuring each individual 
shipment on the open market as a sep- 
arate risk. Under an open policy, full 
protection can be secured, covering 
both interior and water-borne risks 
from the moment the goods leave the 
factory or storehouse until they arrive 
at destination. The foreign certificates 
of the Hartford issued under open poli- 
cies are negotiable, and claims there- 
under can be presented to and losses 
adjusted by the foreign claim and set- 
tling agents of the Company located in 
all the principal ports of the world. 


INCORPORATED 1794 
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The larger concerns are alive to the 
importance of having their shipments 
automatically covered under open poli- 
cies, but some of the smaller shippers, 
due sometimes to the fact that they 
have not had the matter brought pro- 
perly to their attention, allow their ma- 
rine insurance to be placed in a looser 
manner. 

For the past twg years conditions in 
the shipping world have been abnor- 
mal, owing to conditions caused by the 
war, but all indications point to a con- 
stantly growing foreign commerce be- 
tween this country and the rest of the 
world. The attention of our manufac- 
turers and bankers is being turned to 
the development of foreign trade, and 
as our commerce grows in volume, the 
demand for marine insurance by ship- 
pers all over the country will naturally 
increase. This means larger opportu- 
nities for the local agent, if he will cul- 
tivate the marine insurance field and 
not make the mistake of permitting 
lucrative accounts to go outside, per- 
haps to one of the big brokerage houses 
vhich are awake to the profit to be 
gained in this branch of the business. 


GLENS FALLS PROMOTES MAVON 








Former State Agent of Company in 
Illinois and Michigan Made Manager 
of Loss Department 





J. A. Mavon, who has been State 
agent for the Glens Falls in Illinois and 
Michigan, was appointed manager of 
the loss department of the Company 
this week and will assume his duties at 
the home office some time before the 
first of October. W. J. Nolan, former 
Illinois State agent for the Hamburg- 
Bremen, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Mavon as State agent for the 
Glens Falls in Illinois and Michigan. 





ALLEGES A MONOPOLY 





Rating By Bureau Criticized By On- 
tario Fire Marshal—Even Refers 
to Maps 





The Canadian Fire Underwriters’ 
Association was severely criticised by 
the Ontario Fire Marshal, E. P. Heat- 
on, at a meeting in Toronto a few days 
ago. The fire marshal objected to the 
fact that ratings are not made by in- 
dividual companies, calling the under- 
writers’ association a trust. He object- 
ed, also, to the fact that one concern 
furnishes insurance maps to Canadian 
fire offices. 

Another indictment is contained in 
the following paragraph: 

“That in many instances the associa- 
tion has caused to be cancelled policies 
of insurance from many large insurers, 
having Dominion-wide business and 
branches, notwithstanding the willing- 
ness of individual members to accept 
the same, and that the effect of such 
action on its part has been to require 
large insurers to seek unlicensed in- 
surance,” 


EVERYBODY SATISFIED 

Probably Atlantic City receives more 
personal attention from fire insurance 
men during the summer season than 
any other place, and all seem quite 
satisfied with the quality and suffi- 
ciency of hose distribution along the 
water front, says Colonel Cunningham, 
of the Glens Falls. 





AGENTS ON STRIKE 


Mutiny Against Pacific Board of Fire 
Underwriters in Boise, Idaho, 
Reported in Dailies 





A peculiar strike has taken place in 
Boise, Idaho, where every fire insur- 
ance agent in the city, who represents 
a board company, has gone on a strike 
against the Pacific Board of Underwrit- 
ers for its refusal to reopen the raise 
in rates in the city, and the agents 
have flatly refused to write insurance 
at the rate now supposed to be in 
force. 

A despatch to the New York “Com- 
mercial” says: 

“The strike follows a lengthy attempt 
om the part of the Boise insurance men 
to get the board to recede from its 
stand. The Boise men contended that 
the board has broken faith with them 
irasmuch as figures justifying the rate 
raise, promised to the local agents by 
the board have never been submitted. 
They are determined that the old rates 
suall remain in force, regardless of 
whether the board companies take the 
business. 

“The Boise agents contend that the 
increased rates are not justified by 
facts. They submitted classified fig- 
ures to the special board committee 
tiat investigated local conditions which 
showed a loss of only 48 per cent. The 
board’s figures which were not classi- 


fied and which included business writ- 
ten outside of the city, showed a loss 
of 58 per centr” 





Deductible Average 
in Auto Policies 


(Continued from page 1.) 


ness of which makes them both excep- 
tional and burdensome. 
. The Argument 

Both the franchise and deductible 
clauses do this. But the deductible 
ciause in addition compels the assured 
to pay the first $25 of even his serious 
claims. The argument is that the par- 
ticipation of the assured to a small ex- 
tent, promotes carefulness and is bene- 
ficial to all parties. Under the fran- 
chise form, the assured goes scot free 
in case of a serious loss; but under the 
deductible, he is fined $25 for it. The 
main loss and real burden of the acci- 
dent is still borne by the underwriter, 
thus fulfilling the true purpose of in- 
surance; but the certainty of the small 
penalty upon the assured tends to cast 
a certain gloom over the joy of the 
occasion and to act as a stimulant to 
greater care. 

The main objection to this doctrine 
is found in the hostility of many as- 
sureds. But this hostility rests in most 
cases upon misunderstanding or neg- 
lect to read the policy, and even so is 
less than that shown against the very 
necessary coinsurance clause upon its 
first introduction. If the deductible 
ciause is right, the public will recog- 
nize it before long. Meanwhile, what- 
ever the merits of the case, the use of 
the deductible clause is certainly gain- 
ing ground. 
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HAIL INSURANCE BY STATE 


DIFFICULTIES OF UNDERWRITING 





Not So Easy for Commonwealth to 
Tackle as It Looks on 
Surface 





“The Federation News” has some in- 
teresting comments to make regarding 
the desire of North Dakota farmers, 
that the State make a monopoly of the 
hail insurance business. It presents 
difficulties in the writing of this indem- 
nity in an article, headed: 

“Hail Insurance a Bad Line 
Write.” The article follows: 

By affiliating with the Farmers’ Non- 
partisan Political League, many thous- 
and North Dakota farmers have ex- 
pressed the desire that the State take 
a monopoly of the hail insurance busi- 
ness. Inasmuch as this League favors 
the entrance of the State into a num- 
ber of business activities, it may be as- 
sumed that socialism has no terrors 
for its members, and that any argu- 
ments based on the dangers of social- 
ism would fall upon deaf ears if ad- 


dressed to them. As citizens and tax- 
payers of North Dakota and as those 
who desire the protection of this pro- 
posed system of State hail insurance, it 
might be well for them to examine 
into the peculiarities of this particular 
class of underwriting which they desire 
the State to take up first. 


Two Classes of Insurance 

All the numerous branches of insur- 
ance belong to one or the other of two 
large general classes: (1) The class in 
vhich the losses fluctuate but little; 
(2) the class in which they fluctuate 
violently. 

The underwriting of the first class 
is comparatively simple after a reason- 
able amount of experience has been se- 
cured. For example, it often is said 
that there is very little chance about 
legal reserve life insurance; it is an 
evact science. At the beginning of any 
year, the officers know that, according 
to the mortality table, the company 
will have to pay out a certain amount 
in death losses during the next twelve 
months, and they know that there is 
almost no possibility that the losses 
will exceed this amount. 


Where Experience is Steady 

Similarly, the managers of farmers’ 
iutual fire insurance companies can 
usually make a close estimate of the 
Iesses for a year to come, as none of 
the risks is very large and the risks 
are well enough separated so there is 
no danger of conflagration. There will 
be some variation in losses from year 
to year, but ordinarily it will not be 
serious. Plate glass insurance is anoth- 
er class in which the loss experience 
varies but little, and a number of small 
mutuals have written it successfully 
for many years. The same may be 
said of accident and health insurance 
where the company issues only small 
policies. Even an occasional disaster 
or epidemic of some disease is not like- 
ly to increase losses enough to endan- 
ger the solvency, even of a small com- 
pany (which is charging rates adequate 
to meet the normal run of losses). 


Insuring Against Disaster 

On the other hand, there are some 
classes of insurance in which provision 
has constantly to be made to meet dis- 
asters. Fire insurance, as written by 
stock companies which assume large 
individual lines or take on heavy lia- 
bility in one congested district, is one 
of these. Most companies made some 
profits in California for many years 
previous to April, 1906, and then they 
lost by one fire all they had ever made 
in the State or will make for many 
years to come. 

Accident insurance companies which 


to 


issue large policies have constantly to 
consider the possibility of a heavy loss 
in case of a disaster like the sinking 
of a passenger steamer or the burning 
of a hotel or theatre. 


Hail Insurance Is Hazardous 

Hail insurance is one of these haz- 
ardous lines, because hailstorms do not 
come on an “average” as regards either 
frequency or violence. In 1913, stock 
companies wrote $1,800,607 in hail pre- 
miums in the United States and had a 
loss ratio of thirty-nine per cent. In 
1914, their premiums were $3,581,147, 
giving a broader spread on which to 
get an average, but their loss ratio was 
fifty per cent. In 1915, they more than 
doubled their business, the premiums 
amounting to $7,917,609 but the loss 
ratio went up to 123 per cent. Nor 
were the losses even over the entire 
hail insurance field. Twenty-four stock 
companies and nine mutuals in Kansas 
{all whose figures are available at this 
writing) had a loss ratio of over 210 
per cent. in that State. Hail insurance 
is written mainly by fire insurance com- 
panies, and, fortunately, they had a 
favorable experience on their fire in- 
surance operations last year and were 
not embarrassed by these heavy hail 
losses. Some mutuals, however, which 
write nothing but hail insurance, were 
forced into bankruptcy and were un- 
able to pay their losses in full. 


State Insurance 


Now, suppose the State of North 
Dakota had a monopoly of the hail in- 
surance business within its own boun- 
daries. Suppose it based its rates on 
the experience of the stock companies 
and believed they were adequate, and 
then it had an experience like that of 
Kansas last year, when the losses were 
about four times the normal. Unlike 
a stock insurance company, the State 
would not have been making a profit on 
its operations in some other State or 
ou some other line of insurance. Under 
the conditions named, the State would 
be obliged either to scale its claims or 
bcrrow money to meet them, and figure 
that it would increase rates enough 
next year to make a profit sufficient to 
pay off the unpaid portion of claims or 
to repay the borrowed money. Then, 
after the rates had been raised, the 
chances are the farmers of North Da- 
kota would find themselves obliged to 
pay their State Fund monopoly more 
than their neighbors in South Dakota 
and Montana were paying to stock com. 
panies. 


Bad Line to Go Alone 


The truth of the matter is that hail 
insurance is one of the worst lines a 
State could experiment with as a mo- 
nopoly. It is such a gamble that some 
stock companies of large resources are 
afraid of it, and it makes the managers 
of companies that are writing it un- 
easy. The law of average works less 
in it than in almost any other line of 
insurance. It is a class that ought to 
be written only by companies writing 
a large volume of other classes of in- 
surance, and writing hail insurance 
over a large enough territory so that 
they will have at least a gambler’s 
chance of making money in part of the 
field while they are losing it in another 
part. For one State to take up this one 
cless, confined in its operations to its 
own boundaries, is worse than folly; it 
is simply looking for trouble. 


EFFECT OF A BILL OF SALE 


LIABILITY ON MARINE POLICY 





Court Holds That a Bill of Sale Is Not 
Assignment and Does Not Increase 
the Hazard 





The Minnesota Supreme Court has 
just decided an interesting case involv- 
ing a marine risk in which it was held 
that a bill of sale was not an assign- 
ment within the meaning of a marine 


policy and that it does not increase the 
risk in the opinion of the jury, the lat- 


ter point being made a question for 
the jury and not a question of law. 

In February, 1915, brokers at Duluth, 
Minnesota, placed $10,000 on a vessel 
lying at Duluth; $5,000 each in the 
Hartford and the Springfield, through 


a firm in Toronto, Canada. The poli- 
cies were the “Toronto Standard 
Form,” containing the following 
clauses: 


“Any change material to the risk and 
within the control or knowledge of the 
assured shall avoid the policy as to the 
part affected thereby, unless’_ the 
change is promptly notified in writing 
to the company or its local agent.” 

“If the property insured is assigned 
without a written permission indorsed 
thereon by an agent of the company 
duly authorized for such purpose, the 
policy shall thereby become void, but 
this condition does not apply to change 
0° title by succession, or by operation 
of the law, or by reason of death.” 


Sale Without Notice 

In March, 1915, the owner, without 
notice to the companies, executed and 
delivered an absolute bill of sale to 
another and it was duly recorded in 
the office of the collector of customs. 
The vessel remained in the possession 
of the original owner. The under- 
writers did not know of the bill of sale 
uptil after the fire in April, 19165. 

The companies denied liability on 
the ground that the bill of sale was an 
assignment and that it constituted a 
n.aterial change to the risk, and that, 
as no notice was given or permission 
obtained, the insurance was void under 
the terms of the policy. 

The trial court in Minnesota held 
the policies Canadian contracts and 
submited the question of “material 
change to the risk” to the jury which 
found there was no increase of risk, 
resulting in a verdict for the insured. 
Affirming the finding of the lower court 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota say in 
part: 


What Supreme Court Held 


“There can be no doubt that it was 
permissible to prove by parol that the 
bill of sale was a chattel mortgage, 
and that the evidence conclusively so 
proves. The question is then: Was 
the tug ‘Assigned,’ within the meaning 
of the condition of the policy, when the 
owner gave to a creditor a chattel 
mortgage thereon? Plaintiff contends 


that these are Ontario contracts; de- 
fendants, that the law of Minnesota 
governs. The policies were in the 


Ontario standard form, were so labeled, 


and were dated and countersigned at 
Toronto. But we need not decide what 
law governs, further than to remark 
that defendants should not complain 
if we follow the decisions of the Cana- 
dian courts hereinafter referred to, 
finding nothing conflicting with them 
in the decision in this State or in this 
country. * * #*# 


“The argument is that a chattel mort- 
gage, as between the parties, passes 
not only an estate or right in the prop- 
erty to the mortgagee, but the legal 
title, leaving only a right of redemp- 
tion in the mortgagor. This is all true, 
but it does not determine that the par- 
ties to the contracts involved in the 
cases at bar intended by the language 
used to provide that the giving of a 
chattel mortgage on the insured prop- 
erty avoided the policies. Notwith- 
standing the chattel mortgage, plaintiff 
still had possession of the insured 
property and an interest therein to pro- 
tect by insurance; he still had an in- 
surable interest. The cases hold quite 
generally that what such a provision 
as the one under discussion is intended 
to provide against is a transfer or as- 
signment of the insured’s entire inter- 
est in the property, so that he does not 
retain an insurable interest, and that 
a chattel mortgage is not such a trans- 
fer or assignment. The Canadian 
cases interpreting the identical provi- 
sion, which is a part of the form re- 
quired by the Canadian law, are uni- 
fcrmly to the above effect. * * * 

“We are unable to hold that as a 
matter of law the risk was materially 
increased by giving the bill of sale, or 
chattel mortgage, or that the finding 
ot the jury on this question is not sup- 
perted by the evidence. Increase of 
risk is always a question for the jury, 
urless in a particular case the evidence 
is so conclusive that reasonable minds 
cannot differ.” 


Jury Passes Upon Main Point 


The aforegoing case is of especial 
iuterest in that the jury was in effect 
permitted to find the legal effect of a 
bill of sale. There was no dispute as 
to the bill of sale that it had been 
duly and properly executed, delivered 
and recorded and the legal effect of a 
bill of sale, even though it was a chat- 
tel mortgage, it would appear, was a 
question of law by the court only. 

It may be that because the jury was 
allowed to find upon the question of 
material increase of risk that the court 
took the position it did, as shown in 
the last paragraph of the decision. 

It is well known that, if the insured 
is allowed to dispose of his interest in 
the property to the extent that he may 
satisfy a creditor or so deal with the 
property so that the insurer assumes 
a moral hazaru of which it has no no- 
tice, the policy will be held void, but 
in the above case it seems the court 
was of the opinion that the equity of 
redemption (a remnant of insurable in- 
terest), was sufficient to hold the com- 
pany to the risk. 

King vs. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., et 
al.. 158 N. W. Rep. (Minn.), 435. Di- 
gested for The Eastern Underwriter by 
Geo. J. Kuebler of the Chicago Bar. 
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GOOD RECORD OF COMPANY 





Home Office Figures—Fire Premiums 
Show Large Increase—Loss 
Ratio Lower 





London, Aug. 21.—In four years time 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Corpora- 
tion will celebrate its two hundredth 
anniversary—in circumstances, we may 
confidently predict, very different from 
those which prevail to-day, says the 
“Policy Holder,” of England. But the 
Royal Exchange has passed through 
many periods of war; its long and hon- 
orable record synchronises with great 
conflicts at home and abroad and with 
protracted intervals of peace and pros- 
perity; it has seen the nation’s ups and 
downs since the days of the first King 
George, and to some extent has been 
affected by them. Withal, it remains 
in the year of grace 1916 one of the 
world’s great insurance institutions, 
impregnably strong, following the best 
modern practice in every department, 
progressive in all respects and with a 
reputation second to none. 


The report for 1915 submitted by the 
directors of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance narrates what an all-round success, 
the outstanding features of which are 
a satisfactory volume of new business 
in the life branch, declaration of an 
excellent bonus, a big trading profit on 
the fire account (about £33,000 ahead of 
that brought out in the previous year) 
transfers of £50,000 and £30,000 to profit 
and loss from the general and marine 
accounts respectively, and an increase 
of the shareholders’ dividend from 10 
to 11 per cent. In normal circumstan- 
ces, with a bonus about to be declared, 
the Royal Exchange’ would probably 
have written a record new life business, 
but the war checked progress to some 
extent, and there was a slight falling 
off, though the figures are more than 
enough to indicate the widespread popu- 
larity and influence of the Corporation. 

Turning to the fire account we find 
figures which give a favorable contrast 
as compared with those of the previous 
year, the premium income showing an 
increase of £65,493 and the loss ratio 
being seven points lower, with a net 
trading profit of £61,102, as compared 
with £28,502 in 1914. The account for 
1915 comes out as follows:— 


£856,038 
£921,531 


Fire premiums, 1914......... 
Fire premiums, 1915......... 


Losses (51.3 per cent.)...... £470,298 
Expenses (39.4 per cent.).... 363,934 

£834,232 
OOS GUPIINS hbo or.cvccceess £87,299 


Deduct for unexpired liability 26,197 


Net trading profit .......... 61,102 
Interest on fire funds ........ 8,777 


Transfer to profit and loss.... £69,879 


In the marine account the outstand- 
ing feature—as in the case of all im- 
portant companies transacting this class 
of business—is a big increase of prem- 
ium revenue, chiefly due to the writing 
of war risks. The premium receipts 
in this department were £854,124, as 
against £359,008 in the preceding year. 
Claims absorbed £488,201, expenses of 
management £49,289, leaving a large 
surplus, only £30,000 of which was trans- 
ferred to profit and loss, the marine in- 
surance fund being left at £601,993, as 
compared with £309,523 at the beginning 
of the year. In the general accident 
branch also the Corporation fared well 
in the year under notice, taking £283,- 
405 in premiums, or £20,000 more than 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 





in 1914, and yielding a transfer to profit 
and loss—after charging claims and ex- 
penses and making up the reserve for 
unexpired risks—of £50,521, including 
a contribution of £5,586 from interest. 
Profit and loss shows total gains of 
£192,695 (apart from interest, £56,389, 
not credited to other accounts), and, 
after transferring £94,430 to the annuity 
branch, the account closes with a credit 
balance of £522,256—over. £19,000 more 
than the sum brought forward fron: 
1914. An increased dividend at the rate 
of 11 per cent., subject to income tax, 
as compared with 10 per cent., free of 
tax last year, is the final outcome of a 
successful year’s operations. 





FIRE INSURANCE COURSE 





Edward R. Hardy Will Conduct Course 
at Wall Street Branch of New 
York University 





Insurance men will be interested to 
know that the Wall Street Branch of 


the New York University has arranged — 


to offer a course in fire insurance at 
the Broad Exchange Building, 25 Broad 
Street, for the coming year. Edward 
R. Hardy, assistant manager of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
one of the best known insurance men in 
the district, will conduct the course. 
Work will begin the first week in Oc- 
tober. The following is a brief outline 
of the course of thirty lectures: 

I. Inspection—study of building ma- 
terial, construction of buildings, occu- 
pancy, how to write reports. 

II. Rating, general, special and sched- 
ule rates, and the practice of rate mak- 
ing. 

Ill. Fire protection. The importance 
of public water supply, fire pails, stand 
pipes, extinguishers, watchman and 
clock, sprinkler equipment, alarms, sig- 
nals, etc. 

IV. Office organization of fire insur- 
ance companies. A discussion of the 
method of handling the office work of 
a large insurance company. 

V. Adjustment of losses. The pre- 
liminary inquiries into the loss, the du- 
ties and obligations of the insured, the 
ascertaining of value and loss, limita- 
tion on liability, options of insurer, the 
training of an adjuster, his qualifica- 
tions and conduct. 

VI. Brokerage. A study of the func- 
tions of a broker and the method of in- 
surance brokerage. 

In addition to the systematic instruc- 
tion of the course, additional lectures 
are planned by specialists. The classes 
meet once each week at 5:15, a conveni- 
ent hour for men employed in the Wall 
Street district. Additional courses of- 
fered at the same place and same hour, 
of interest to men in insurance are ac- 
counting, law of contract and agency, 
business English and courses in finance, 





ASBURY PARK HOTEL BURNS 


The Hotel Colon, a four-story struc- 
ture in Asbury Park, was destroyed by 
fire this week. The hotel was largely 
patronized by Latin-Americans. The 
fire started from a cigarette stub, 
thrown on the porch roof, from an 
upper window, according to the New- 
ark “News.” 








Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 








SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORE, WN. Y. 
REPRESENTING 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John a312 








Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 








THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859 _ 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1916 
Cash Capital ..... $1,000,000.00 


ae eee eee $8,029,651.84 
Liabilities ........ $3,920,295.68 
Net Surplus ...... $3,109,356.16 
Surplus for Policy 

EEGIGONS. cieicseed $4,109,356.16 





HEAD OFFICE: 


Cor. William and Cedar Streets 


[of Liverpool Bagiand. | 














FIRE ASSOCIATION punaSécenta 


Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 
Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 


E. CO. IRWIN, President CORP ERMAN, . 
M, G. GARRIGUES. Be and T Vice-President 





1817 








R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec. and Treas. 
THE YORKSHIRE (or vorctnetane 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Seceageat of the English Fire Companies not hereto- 
fore represented in the United” States 
U. S. BRANCH 
Frank & Dubois, United States Managers greet 2 Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Socrenes Martin, Supt. of Agencies 
No fo MAII EN LANE, EW YoRE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. U.S. TRUSTEE, No. 52 Wall St., N. F 
LEPARTMENTS-METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., ” Managers, New Yor 
PACIFIC COAST, McClure Kell Manager, A iw Francisco, Cal.; ROLINA! 
VIRGININ Harry R, Bush, Manager, reensboro, N Cs SOUTHEA SiERN. Dargan 
& Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and iiseissieeh Jas. B. Ross, 





Manager, New Orleans, La. 
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FINAL FORM OF TAX BILL 


NOW IN HANDS OF COMMITTEE 





Stamp Tax on Fire Policies Eliminated 
—All Special Reserves Exempt— 
Conference Committee Appointed 





The Revenue Bill has been passed by 
both the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives, but inasmuch 
as the Senate Bill differs’ somewhat 
from the House Bill a conference com- 
mittee will have to be appointed and 
some further modifications may be 
made. 

No material changes are likely to be 
made in the Bill. In its present form 
the obnoxious stamp tax, which was 
objected to so strenuously by the in- 
surance companies, has been elimi- 
nated. Last year when the stamp tax 
was levied, the telegraph and telephone 
companies and other corporations af- 
fected passed the tax on to the public. 
The insurance companies, however, 
were compelled to pay the tax them- 
selves. If the tax had been continued 
this year, there would probably have 
been an increase in rates to meet the 
added expense incurred. 

The language of the provision of the 
Revenue Bill, now under consideration, 
in relation to the tax on “capital and 
surplus” of all stock corporations, was 
very ambiguous as it passed the House. 
An amendment, however, was secured, 
which makes it clear that in the case 
of insurance companies all special de- 
posits and reserves which they are re- 
quired to maintain or hold for the pro- 
tection of, payment to or apportionment 
among policy holders, are to be tax 
exempt. ; 

This amendment was drawn after a 
conference by a committee, consisting 
of David Rumsey, vice-president and 
counsel of the Continental Fire, Robert 
Lynn Cox, general counsel of the Life 
Insurance Presidents Association, C. 
J. Doyle, assistant counsel of the Nat- 
ional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
James J. Hoey, executive special agent 
of the Continental Fire. 


Senator Hughes of New Jersey and 
Senator Smith of Georgia were a sub- 
committee of the finance committee ap- 
pointed to consider that part of the 
Revenue Bill applying to insurance 
companies. They gave to the various 


‘representatives of the insurance com- 


panies many extended hearings, and, 
when the justice of the demands of the 
insurance companies was made clear, 
the stamp tax provision was eliminated, 
and the amendment regarding reserves 
and deposits was adopted. 

The O’Gorman amendment was de- 
feated. It provided that the income 
embraced in a return of an insurance 
company organized in the United States 


‘should be credited with the amount 


received by such company as dividends 
upon the stock or from the net earn- 
ings of resident corporations, joint stock 
companies, or associations whose net 
income was subject to tax by the Reve- 
nue Bill. The object of this amend- 
ment was to avoid a double tax. The 
senate committee rejected the amend- 
ment largely because they felt that the 
insurance companies had been treated 
rather liberally in the elimination of 
the stamp tax and when the amend- 
ment was presented to the Senate for 
eonsideration the fact that the finance 
committee had not given its approval 
was responsible for its defeat. 





IT WEIGHED SIX POUNDS 

After hearing some of the special 
agents in the East narrate their fishing 
experiences, one must agree with a re- 
cent observation in the Glens Falls 
“Now and Then”: 

“There must be some truth in the 
claim that fish food stimulates and 
strengthens the brain; for the very 
catching of fish vivifies the imagina- 
tion.” 


MR. EATON’S CAREER 





Came to New York in 1878 After Hav- 
ing Fire Insurance Experience 
in England 





Henry W. Eaton, United States Man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, is receiving hundreds of letters 
of congratulation upon his fiftieth an- 
niversary with that Company. Mr. 
Eaton is in fine health and spirits and 
is one of the most active men in Will- 
iam street. 

Mr. Eaton, who was born in England, 
first represented the L. & L. & G. in 
Bristol, England, as resident secretary 
of the West of England branch, and 
came to New York in 1878 as assistant 
manager of the New York branch un- 
der Mr. Pulsford. Upon the retirement 
of that gentleman, in 1887, he became 
resident manager. Mr. Eaton is an 
associate member of the Institute of 
Actuaries of England. In 1897 he was 
elected president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the United 
States, and in 1911, president of the 
(‘New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
(He was also, in 1911, elected president 
of the Factory Insurance Association. 
He was elected president of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company of New York in 1897, and 
president of the Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany in 1911. 

Mr. Eaton has a wide popularity with 
his fellow insurance men. His ideals 
have been high and his career is an 
example for young men to follow. 


DECLINES TO INVESTIGATE 





Commerce Board Has No Power Con- 
ferred By Congress is the Reply 
to Underwriters 





A reply has been made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
refusing to undertake a further inves- 
tigation into the causes of the recent 
explosion of munitions on Black Tom 
Island, New York Harbor, with a view 
to drafting rules and regulations de- 
signed to check such occurrences in 
the future. The Insurance Board filed 
a petition with the Commission some 
time ago requesting this investigation, 
stating that it was convinced that the 
Federal body possessed the sole power 
to make a proper investigation. The 
petition cited a judicial opinion, stat- 
ing that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission alone could investigate this 
explosion and its causes. 

The petition, the “Journal of Com- 
merce,” says, further stated that the 
State and municipal authorities haa 
demonstrated the fact that they did 
not possess sufficient authority to make 
a full and complete investigation. It 
was then declared that the information 
which might be gathered by the Com- 
mission would prove of great value as 
a basis for drafting regulations regard- 
ing the transportation of munitions 
and explosives and the storage of such 
commodities on docks, etc., and would 
furnish the insurance people a better 
understanding of the risks which they 
are forced to underwrite. 

The petition was referred to the 
various members of the Commission 
by mail, inasmuch as nearly all of 
them are away on vacation. Each 
member of the Commission indicated 
his opinion to the Board’s secretary, 
who transmitted the verdict to the peti- 
tioners. The reply stated: 

“The Commission has apparently not 
been empowered to that end, and can 
exercise no powers except those con- 
ferred by Congress.” 





APPOINT R. E. STEVENS 
‘Russell E. Stevens, for a number of 
years associated with the insurance 
agency of Henry J. Ide, has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the Rochester 
German as associate with J. Henry 
Bourne. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 
of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 











Nord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1916 
REM 0:0.0:02,0020005006 000000009088 005608 $2,063,315 
Liabilities ....... $0 86eseensves Crcecceces 922,699 
Surplus ..cccccccces eevrcccccvocccesceoce 1,140,616 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
J. H. LENEHAN, United States Manager 
AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 








INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 








Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1916 


ere eer eee ee $1,000,000.00 
Re-Insurance Reserve .....scccccccccwecs 2,955,812.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other 
EET EP ORY 5 382,114.00 
PS, PEED Wie £4 db xed Soe sessaeavonn 2,708,837.00 


TOTAL ASSETS wcccvntcsvccsvcrcvccnes $7,046,763.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 101g California St. #4 +e St. Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORE UeNVER LUTE INNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bl 17 St. John St 23 Leadenhall St. 

DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 











BOSTON CONVENTION 


The convention of the National As- 
sociation of Fire Insurance Agents in Fi 
Boston next week will be largely at- we NEWARK AND VICINITY 
tended. An unusually large number of Brokerage Business Solicited 
interesting questions will be discussed, 38 Clinton Street Willi Sesest 
including the Oregon resident agents’ Newerk - New York 
law. 


A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Automobile 
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The Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
the National Surety and the Georgia 
Casualty have refused to write a $200 
policy on a bear, belonging to the Bal- 
boa Moving Picture Co., Long Beach, 
Cal. The idea originated with Norman 
Manning, business manager of the mov- 
ing picture company—or, maybe, with 
S. E. Snyder, the movie company’s 
press agent. The nerve of these pub- 
licity men is illustrated in some 
of the correspondence, which followed 
after Manning insisted that the Rich- 
ards Insurance Agency, Long Beach, 
send collect telegrams on the subject: 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Richards Insurance Agency, 
135 West First Street, 
Long, Beach, Cal. 

My Dear Richards: 

I am in receipt of a collect telegram 
from you this morning, charge $1.10, in 
which you asked me to secure $200 in- 
surance on a bear belonging to the 
Balboa Moving Picture Co. You, of 
course, understand that the National 
Surety Company does not write this 
line of insurance, and I am rather at a 
loss to know why you should send me 
a collect telegram on the subject. 

I will, of course, be glad at any time 
to endeavor to place miscellaneous lines 
of insurance for you, but think you will 
agree with me, that I should not receive 
requests by wire, collect, to undertake 
such matters. 

The only two companies I know of 
that might write this line of insurance 
are the Moniana Live Stock Insurance 
Company and the Hartford Fire. I have 
had the matter up with both of these 
companies, and they state that they 
will be unable to insure this risk. 


IT would thank you to kindly bear in 
mind in the future that Long Beach is 
very close to Los Angeles and I think 
that we can usually give you sufficient- 
ly prompt service in all surety matters 
by mail. At any time we can be of 
service to you in placing lines other 
than those handled by the National 
Surety Company, do not hesitate to call 
upon us, and we will do our utmost to 
secure the covering you require. Please, 
however, do not send us collect tele- 
grams. , 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) CHAS. SEYLER, JR., 
General Agent. 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY, 
MACON, GA. 
August 11. 


Balboa Amusement Producing Co., 

Long Beach, California. 

Gentlemen: 

I am enclosing herewith letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Charles Seyler, Jr., 
general agent National Surety Co. In 
an effort to secure insurance on your 
bear I sent several telegrams collect 
which cosi $1.10 each. One was sent 
to Jack Gilligan, representing the Geor- 
gia Casualty Co., and one to Ed. Wil- 
liams, representing the Employers’ Lia- 
bility, and one to Mr. Seyler. 

After a very strenuous effort which 
has lasted since August 1, we wish to 
inform you that the insurance on the 
bear can be placed with Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don, American companies all having re- 
fused to accept it. There would have 









aa | 





to be a special rate made, and if you 
still desire the insurance we will have 
Lloyd’s representative come to Long 
Beach immediately. 
Kindly advise us as to your wishes in 
the matter and oblige, 
Yours very truly, 


RICHARDS INSURANCE AGENCY. 


An application is en route to London 
Lloyds which, if it pass the censor, may 
get a $200 policy for Pete. 


*-. * * 


Double Benefit Feature 


Is the double indemnity feature much 
of a help to the insurance salesman? 

In a letter to Danford M. Baker, vice- 
president of the Pacific Mutual, Eugene 
W. Smith, of Chicago, says: 

“T have found it to be very effective 
as a means of introducing the subject 
of insurance, and can trace consider- 
able of the business I have written in 
the past six months to this very excel- 
lent feature. To verify what I have 
just stated, in looking over my policy 
index I have found that something like 
$90,000 of life insurance written by me 
either prior to or after January 1, 1916, 
now includes the Doubling Benefits o1 
Accident and Sickness features. I con- 
sider it a very pleasant duty to acquaint 
my policyholders with this added pro- 
tection for the small cost, and in the 
great majority of cases the business is 
secured with little or no effort.” 

* * * 


Cheating Cheaters 


The principal character in the first 
success of the dramatic season, ‘“Cheat- 
ing Cheaters,” now playing at a New 
York theatre, is a detective employed 
by burglary insurance companies, who 
joins a gang of thieves in order to ree 
cover about $500,000 worth of jewels. 
If this play is to be believed the burg- 
lary companies write tremendous lines 
on precious stones. 

P. S. The detective recovers all the 
sparklers and has the gang arrested; 
then grows sympathetic, and pérmits 
the rogues to go free. 





RELICS OF OLD ROME 





Excavations of Site of New Phoenix 
Building Bring Interesting Anti- 
quarian Objects to Light 





Excavations made on the site of the 
new building of the Phoemix Assurance 
Co. on King William Street, London, re- 
sulted in the discovery of Roman and 
Mediaeval deposits, which are now on 
exhibition and have been extensively 
discussed by antiquarian societies. The 
site of the insurance building is in the 
area commanded by <Aulus Plautius of 
th, Roman forces which invaded the 
cou.utry in 43 A. D. 

Most of the Roman deposits on the 
site formed irregular horizontal strata 
of earth varying from 3 to 5 feet in 
thickness, the upper surfaces of which 
were about 15 feet below tke street 
level. In these strata the relics were 
sparsely distributed, without any indi- 
cation of their having been deposited 
in a mass. There were also sev- 
eral Roman pits carried down into the 
gravel to a depth of 22 feet from the 
street. 


CONTINENTAL PROMOTIONS 





F. W. Koeckert Made Second Vice- 
President Succeeding C. R. Tuttle 
—Others Advanced 





To fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
signation of Charles R. Tuttle, the Con- 
tinental this week announced the re- 
adjustment of its official staff. F. W. 
Koeckert, who was made secretary of 
the Company early this year, has been 
promoted to the position of second vice- 
president, succeeding Mr. Tuttle. J. R. 
Wilbur will continue as senior secretary 
of the Company and A. A. Maloney, 
former State agent in Missouri, has 
been made a secretary. 

‘Mr. Koeckert started with the Phenix 
Insurance Co. in 1906, after having been 
with the German Fire of Indianapolis 
since 1897. In 1910, he became assist- 
ant to C. R. Street in the Chicago office 
of the Fidelity-Phenix, and in 1915 was 
made assistant secretary of the Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Wilbur, the senior secretary of 
the Company, is connected with the 
Chicago department. He started with 
the Continental in 1897. In 1910, he be- 
came agency superintendent of the 
western department of the Company, 
becoming assistant secretary in 1915. 
‘He was promoted to the position of 
secretary early in 1916. 

Mr. ‘Maloney, who is president of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest, made his first connection 
with the Continental in 1884. He was 
made State agent of the Company in 
Missouri in 1899, and has handled that 
field for the Continental continuously 
since that time. 


INSURANCE IN NEW ZEALAND 








Government Insurance Commissioner 
Reports Business for the Year 
Amounting to £1,301,300 





The Government Insurance Commis- 
sioner of New Zealand reports that dur- 
ing the year 4,808 proposals were dealt 
with for the assurance of £1,301,300. 
The number of policies actually com- 
pleted was 3,873, assuring £1,041,167, 
with annual premiums amounting to 
£32,832. Twenty-five annuities were 
also granted, on which the purchase- 
money was £13,589. 

The total business now in force, in- 
cluding 386 immediate and deferred an- 
nuities for £22,344 per annum, is 52,950 
policies, bearing an annual premium in- 
come of £378,788. The sum assured 
payable at death or maturity, is £12,- 
754,151, to which have been added re- 
versionary bonuses amounting to £1,- 
466,794. The total business on the 
books thus amounts to £14,220,945. 

Income—The total income of the de- 
partment was £615,960. It was made 
up as follows: Premium income, £371,- 
784; interest income (less land and in- 
come tax), £230,587; annuity purchase- 
money, £13,589. 

Outgo—During the year 699 policies 
became void by the deaths of policy- 
holders, the claims amounting to £232,- 
497. The incredse as compared with 
the previous year is, of course, direct- 
ly attributable to the war, the claims 
from this cause amounting, approxi- 
mately, to £48,000. 





BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 
Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


DEE: cnencasnveksncseabiewants $1,939,785. 

Surplus in United States..... poe es 

Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1915, 

SED: cnsecndwascoucnseuces 23,984,892.36 
W. R. BROCK, President 


W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1854 
Losses Paid - - $102,000,000 
Losses Paid in U.S. - $36,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH; 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT; 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT; 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 


H. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. ino Secretary 

WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
1o0 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








ROBERT J. WYNNE, President 


NET SURPLUS, $377,447 





First National Fire 


Insurance Company of the United States 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN E. SMITH, Secretary 


Statement January 1, 1916 
CAPITAL, $912,502 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES, $523,785 


ASSETS, $1,813,734 
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BRANCH OFFICE IS BEST PLAN 





GIVES MAXIMUM RESULTS 





Company Head Gives Opinion on How 
to Handle New York Metropolitan 
Casualty Business 





A casualty company executive said 
tc The Eastern Underwriter this week 
that the logical manner to handle the 
metropolitan business of a multiple line 
casualty company is through a branch 
office whose operations are divorced en- 
tirely from the home office, whether 


the home office be in New York City 
or not. He said: 


“In this way the maximum of effi- 
ciency is gained at the greatest econo- 
my. To do this effectively a metropoli- 
tan department should be established 
on the same basis as though it were in 
a different city. A capable manager 
who is a hustler and has a _ good 
amount of executive ability and expe- 
rienced in the handling of brokers 
siould be placed in charge of this de- 
partment and held responsible for its 
operations and the results produced. 
He should have capable underwriters 
under his supervision for the handling 
of the various lines. 


“The department should be equipped 
with a cashier and a capable book- 
keeper for the handling of brokers’ and 
sub-agents’ accounts covering greater 
New York, Long Island and Staten 
Island, these accounts to be kept en- 
tively separate from the home office 
avd the metropolitan department held 
responsible for the prompt collection of 
premiums when due. 


Responsibility Placed on One Man 


“Such an organization would place 
the entire responsibility on one man, 
thereby relieving all the home office 
department heads of the supervision of 
their respective lines in the metropol- 
iian department, enabling them to give 


mcre time and attention to the devel- 
opment of their departments gener- 
ally. 


“This department shoulu appoint a 
sub-agent up-town located at about 
42nd street for the handling of the 
upper Manhattan business. If condi- 
tions permit, a branch office should 
also be opened in Brooklyn for the 
handling of the Long Island business 
which should report through the Met- 
ropolitan department. 

“I would also recommend the em- 
ployment of a high class special agent 
to develop Long Island, Staten Island 
and New York, in which territory thege 
are a great many real estate and th- 
surance offices, which, in the aggre- 
gete, control a very good volume of 
preferred lines, namely, burglary, acci- 
dent, plate glass, and automobile. Some 
of the leading companies have several 
special agents, each covering the met- 
ropolitan territory for the development 
of the preferred lines. 

“To me it appears patent that one 
man who is in touch with local condi- 
tions and local men could handle the 
local business a great deal better than 
a group of men—home office depart- 
ment heads—who cannot act in con- 
cert. I:think it has been demonstrated 
by the success of the branch offices of 
the companies whose home offices are 
outside of New York that this system 
is best for the companies whose head 
offices are in this city as well. Of the 
ten companies whose head offices are 
in New York, there are only two that 
I think of at present who maintain 
metropolitan offices—the Globe Indem- 
nity and the United States Casualty— 
and my information is to the effect 
that these have proved exceptionally 
effective. 

“Another suggestion that comes to 


me in this connection is the underwrit- 
ing of brokerage accounts that would 
be possible under this plan and the 
keeping of experience by lines. When 
one stops to consider the large volume 
of casualty business controlled by 
New York brokers, it seems but right 
that they should be handled in the 
same individual manner as that of a 
local agent.” 





COMPROMISE PAYMENT GOOD 





Cause of Death in Doubt, Compromise 
Settlement is Upheld by 
Court 





The Aetna Life had issued two acci- 
dent policies to John C. McDonald, a 
resident of Texas, who during the term 
of the pokcies was found dying in the 
bathroom of his house. He died and 
the cause of death in the claim papers 
was given as gas asphyxiation. The 
policies were for $8,750 each. The 
Aetna Life had paid one of these when 
the question of the nature of McDon- 
ald’s cause of death became an issue. 


The Aetna Life was entitled to have 
an autopsy performed but this was re- 
sisted by the widow. Finally a compro- 
mise settlement was made for the $8,- 
750 paid, the widow signing a release. 

Later Mrs. McDonald brought suit for 
the other $8,750 which she claimed un- 
der the second policy, claiming that 
the money she already received was 
only in the nature of a part payment 
on the face of both policies. 

The case was given to the jury in the 
trial court on the following specific is- 
sues: 

“Did John C. McDonald die from gas 
asphyxiation? Answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ ” 

“If you answer the foregoing inter- 
rogatory ‘no,’ you need not answer fur- 
ther.” 

“Was there any good-faith con- 
troversy between the parties as to the 
cause of his death at the time of set- 
tlement? Answer ‘yes’ or ‘no.’” 

“At the time the settlement was 
made, or during the negotiations with 
Mr. Robertson or Mr. Carson leading 
up to same, was the contention of Mr. 
Tyler to the effect that Mr. McDon- 
ald’s death was not due to gas asphyxi- 
ation made by the said Tyler in good 
faith, in the belief that his contention 
was well founded, or in the belief that 
it presented a doubtful question? An- 
swer ‘yes’ or ‘no.’” 

“If you answer either of the second 
or third interrogatories ‘yes,’ you need 
answer no further.” 

The jury answered “yes” to the first 
and second questions and upon the re- 
turn of the verdict, judgment was en- 
tered for the Aetna and Mrs. McDonald 
took an appeal, with the result that the 
Appellate Court sustained the judg- 
ment. 


FARM ACCIDENT MUTUAL 
A mutual accident -insurance com- 
pany to include farmers as well as 
their employes is being considered by 
the Pennsylvania State Grange. 





LATE COMPENSATION CLAIMS 


AWARDS MADE BY COMMISSION 





Summarization of Rulings Rendered in 
Past Four Weeks—Thirteen Claims 
Granted—One Denied 





The workmen’s compensation claims 
decided by the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission in the past month are 
briefly tabulated as follows: 


Adler vs. London Guarantee . 

This claim came up for a hearing be- 
fore the Compensation Commission on 
March 19, 1915 when an award was de- 
nied on the ground that neither the 
employe nor the employer was en- 
gaged in a hazardous occupation at the 
time of the accident which resulted in 
the death of the employe: Suit was 
then brought against the employer by 
the administratrix of Samuel Adler, 
deceased, which action was dismissed 
on trial and an appeal from the judg- 
ment of the trial court is now pending. 
The State Industrial Commission re- 
heard the case on July 11, 1916 and 
denied the application to reverse the 
decision of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

Adler was employed as property man 
and stage carpenter by the Thomas- 
hefsky Theatre Co., Inc., and while put- 
ting some chairs through a trap door in 
the stage, he accidently fell through 
the trap door sustaining a fractured 
skull from which he died the same day. 
The Commission ruled that the claim 
does not come under the provisions of 
the consolidated laws. 


Sicardi vs. Zurich Accident 

The Sarnoff Hat Co. employed Frank 
Sicardi as a finisher and while walking 
along the third floor of the company’s 
factory in Brooklyn, a piece of splinter 
from the floor went through his shoe 
and into his right foot. By reason of 
this accident he was laid off from work 
for nine days and then returned to 
work for five months. He was then 
operated on and the splinter removed 
from his foot, further disabling him for 
three weeks. Until this time, he had 
failed to give notice of the accident to 
his employer and after two months 
more he was again operated on, being 
laid up for three weeks on this occa- 
sion. Award was made against the 
Zurich General Accident & Liability 
for 7% weeks at the rate of $15 per 
week. 

Salemi vs. Zurich 

This claim was continued from prior 
hearings. Thomas Salemi was em- 
ployed by Max Mayer, Inc., a hat manu- 
facturing concern. While engaged in 
putting a strap on the wheel of a ma- 
chine, Salemi caught the second finger 
of his left hand in the machine receiv- 
ing a cut which disabled him for three 
weeks and two days. Award was 
meade against the Zurich General Acci- 
dent & Liability for 1 1-3 weeks at the 
rete of $13.46 per week. 

Hockford vs. Lumber Mutual 

John L. Hockford was employed as 
a yard foreman by Veeder & Brown, 
lumber dealers at Schenectady, and 
while unloading bundles of lath from a 
car, he strained himself and a severe 
nose-bleed set in. After laying off for 
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same day and continued working for 
two weeks when he was taken sick and 
a doctor was called in. It was then dis- 
covered that he had a severe dilatation 
of the heart caused by his having 
worked so swiftly in lifting the bundles 
of lath. By reason of this condition 
he was still disabled from working at 
the time of the hearing. Award was 
made against the Lumber Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., which carried the Veeder & 
Brown risk, at the rate of $11.54 weekly 
for 64 weeks and the claim was con- 
tinued. 


Jenkins vs. Zurich 


This claim came up for hearing be- 
fore the Commission on June 22, June 
29 and July 31. Moses Jenkins was 
employed as a longshoreman by T. 
Hogan & Sons, Inc., and while engaged 
in unloading a vessel he was struck 
on the ankle by the slipping of a roller, 
causing him to be laid up from working 
for 9 weeks and he was still disabled 
at the date of the hearing. Compen- 
sation of $15 weekly for 9 weeks was 
awarded against the Zurich General 
Accident & Liability and the claim was 
continued. 


Saenger vs. Zurich 


Edna Saenger was employed as a 
worker in the millinery workroom of 
Felix A. Locke. On the day of the 
accident, she had passed into a faint- 
ing spell. Two co-workers rushed to 
her assistance, one bringing a glass of 
water and the other ammonia. These 
two substances became mixed and the 
ammonia was dashed into the face of 
Miss Saenger, burning her face, lips, 
and the lining of her eyes. Compensa- 
tion was awarded her at the rate of 
$5.77 weekly for 16 weeks against the 
Zurich General Accident & Liability. 


Landers vs. Aetna Life 


Adolph Landers was employed as an 
iron worker’s helper by David Lupton’s 
Sons Co. to do some construction work 
on the plant of the American Can Co., 
at Edgewater, N. J. The manner of 
Landers’ employment was through the 
United Housesmiths & Bronze Erectors 
of New York and vicinity, a New York 
Corporation. David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
had requested this corporation to send 
ten men to do some work at Edgewater, 
N. J. While working on a ladder, the 
ludder fell and Landers with two other 
men was thrown to the ground, from 
the results of the injuries caused by 
which fall, he was disabled from De- 
cember 10, 1915 to June 2, 1916 and was 
still disabled at that date. Award of 
compensation was made against David 
Lupton’s Sons Co. and the Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. at the rate of $13.46 
weekly for 23 weeks and the claim was 
continued. 


Ungar vs. Zurich 


This claim came up for a hearing on 
March 30 at which time the Commis- 
sion awarded Samuel Ungar 5 weeks’ 
disability at $8.51 weekly. It came up 
again on June 8 and June 28 and at the 
latter hearing the award previously 
made was revoked. Ungar was em- 
ployed by the Supreme Realty Co. as 
superintendent of an apartment house 
and while engaged in fixing a tenant’s 
radiator the wrench slipped causing 
him to sustain injuries which disabled 
him for 7 weeks, The first award was 
reiterated by the Commission. 


Chludsinski vs. State Fund 


Anthony Chludsinski was employed 
by The Standard Oil Co. in Buffalo. 
His duties were to dump and repair 
filtering presses. He went into the 
Iccker-room on the day of the accident 
that caused his death and came out a 
few minutes later with his shirt blazing 
with fire. The flannel shirts of all the 
men became saturated with oil in their 
employment and were very inflammable. 
In the locker-room there was a munson 
burner and a burned match was found 
on the floor. The Commission decided: 
“the injuries which resulted in the 
death of Anthony Chiudsinski were ac- 
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cidental injuries and arose out of his 
employment.” This decision is based on 
the following inference of facts: that 
the lighted match found was used by 
someone other than Chludsinski to 
light the munson burner; this decision 
is further based on the presumption 
ereated by Section 31 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law and the question 
hereby decided is ordered to be certi- 
fied to the Appellate Division; and this 
elaim is continued for a further hear- 
ing upon the coming of the opinion of 
the Appellate Division. 
Kucheruk vs. Aetna Life 

There was originally a claim by Harry 
Kucheruk during his life time, which 
was heard on April 14, 1915, May 24, 
1915, November 18, 1915, December 31, 
1915 and June 3, 1916, on which date 
an award was made for compensation 
from October 14, 1914 to April 6, 1916, 
the date of his death. At the same time 
a hearing was had on the claim of the 
widow and minor children and an award 
was made. Kucheruk was employed as 
a laborer at the Saratoga County Tu- 
berculosis Hospital when William C. 
McQueen, a contractor engaged in dril- 
ling a well. on the hospital property, 
asked the foreman of the hospital to 
loan him two men to assist in cutting 
a six-inch pipe. The foreman sent 
Kucheruk and another man. The ap- 
paratus for cutting the pipe broke, 
throwing Kucheruk into a ditch with 
another man and the apparatus on top 
of him, causing internal injuries to his 
stomach. Award of compensation was 
made against the Aetna Life, as insur- 
ers of McQueen, for $7.69 weekly for 25 
weeks for disability to Harry Kucheruk 
prior to his death from his injuries. 
To his widow $3.64 weekly with 2 years’ 
compensation upon remarriage and to 
his five minor children at the rate of 
$.846 weekly until they become 18 years 
old, same to be 36 2-3 per cent. of 
Kucheruk’s average weekly wage; and 
$17.00 for funeral expenses. 


Beaver vs. London Guarantee 

William Beaver was employed by C. 
W. Morgan as a teamster. While driv- 
ing his team along a street, the wheel 
of the wagon sank into a hole, throw- 
ing Beaver from his seat dnd causing 
a contusion of the brain. He was 
awarded $8.97 weekly for 9 weeks 
against the London Guarantee & Ac- 
cident, and the claim was continued. 


Geiger vs. Zurich 

Matilda Geiger was employed as a 
press operator by the Gotham Can Co., 
and while operating the press, it acci- 
dentally severed a portion of a finger 
of her right hand. She was awarded 
$5.00 per week for 15 weeks against the 
Zurich General Accident & Liability 
for the loss of one-half of the middle 
finger of her right hand. 





NEW AMSTERDAM EXAMINED 





Report of New York Insurance Depart- 
ment’s Examiners Show Company’s 
Condition as of Last Year 





The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment’s examination of the New Amster- 
dam Casualty has been completed and 
the report of the examiners shows the 
Company to have had, on December 31 
last, a surplus of $170,172, a capital of 


$750,000, making the surplus to policy- | 


holders, $920,172. This examination 
does not include the $250,000 increase 
in capital which was made by the New 
Amsterdam January 29, 1916. 

The report further shows the premi- 
um income of the Company in 1915 to 
have been $1,667,144, and its total re- 
ceipts $2,057,542. According to the re- 
port, the Company on December 31 had 
total assets of $2,295,532, with liabili- 
ties of $1,375,360, including $719,774 
usearned premium reserve and $471,631 
for unpaid claims and claim expense. 


The statement of the Company as of | 


June 30, 1916, shows the present capi- 


tal to be $1,000,000 and total assets | 


$2,907,676. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY REPORT 





Head Office Comments on Workmen’s 
Compensation Conditions in This 
.Country—Income Shows. Decrease 





At the annual general meeting of the 
Employers’ Liability held in London, 
the premium income was shown to 
have decreased £68,361, and all of this 
was accounted for in. Belgium and 
Canada. The premium income during 
1915 was £1,863,816 as against £1,932,- 
177 in 1914. 

Commenting on reserve requirements 
in the United States, Lord Hamilton, 
chairman of the board of directors 
said: 

“The reserve for unexpired risks was 
£745,527, as compared with an amount 
brought in of £772,871—a decrease in 
1915. of £27,344. On the other hand, the 
reserve: for outstanding losses was 
£626,202, equalling 33.6 per cent. The 
amount brought into the account was 
£482,592, equalling 25 per cent., an ad- 
vance in 1915 of £143,610, equalling 8.6 
per cent. The whole of this increase 
arises in the United States, and almost 
ertirely in the Workmen’s Compens 
sation. business. 

-“What was a-slow and laborious busi- 
ness in England, namely, the gradual 
increase of the rates to a profitable 
point, we may reasonably look forward 
te being done quickly and _ effectually 
in the States. I mention this. because, 
while the great increase in losses 
which is shown in the account is due 
almost entirely to this branch of the 
business in the States, that increase is 
not in the paid loss, but in the out- 
standing loss, and possibly when this is 
converted into paid loss the result 
may be somewhat different to what is 
indicated in the figures before you. All 
our other business in the United 
States of America continues to grow, 
and shows very satisfactory results.” 





FIVE BROTHERS ALL AGENTS 


The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co. boasts the unique distinction 
of having acquired in one town five 
brothers, all of whom are agents of the 
accident-health department of the Com- 
pany. The brothers are: Cliff T. McKee, 
Frank McKee, George T. McKee, W. S. 
McKee, and C. H. McKee. 





LOFTIS VS. LONDON GUARANTEE 


Lawrence Loftis was employed by the 
Remington Arms & Ammunitions Co. 
as an electrical machine operator and 
while adjusting his machine, his right 
hand was caught in the knives of the 
machine, causing him to lose the per- 


‘manent use of his right hand. He was 


awarded $11.77 weekly against the 
London Guarantee & Accident for 244 
weeks. 








THE ACCIDENT INSURANCE SALESMAN 


By Danford M. Baker, Vice-President of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 





The best salesman in any business is 
usually the best paid man in the insti- 
tution. He is the man who is taken 
into the firm. It is sometimes cheaper 
to take him in than to pay the salary 
that he can command, He makes a 
big place for himself and makes every- 
body he is associated. with “sit up and 
take notice.” 

Men are so differently constituted 
and there are so many different ways 
of getting business that it is difficult 
to lay down any regular plan for the 
accident insurance salesman to follow. 
I know a man who made a million dol- 
lars soliciting insurance. He was some 
salesman, wasn’t he? I will try to tell 
you how he did it. 


How He Made a Million 

Forty years ago, when Chicago was 
only a small city, and he was a poor 
young man, he took the agency of one 
of the then small Eastern companies. 
Ho was a very bright, good-looking, en- 
ergetic, interesting young man. He 
made himself and his company known 
to every man worth knowing at that 
time in Chicago, not by sending out 
circular letters but by personal calls, 
aud he kept himself and his company 
before those people. He solicited six 
heurs per day for forty years. He 
nede the rounds of the leading busi- 
ness houses thousands and thousands 
of times. His name and his company’s 
name became household words. 

I suppose his income from his per- 
sonal work is now $50,000 per year, 
while. he has had the general agency 
of his company all these years. He 
employed very few agents, doing most 
ot the work himself. He was a poor 
manager of agents but a high-class 
salesman. He kept himself in perfect 
physical condition. He was well read; 
not only did he know more about in- 
surance than the rank and file of his 
competitors, but he kept himself well 
posted on all topics. In short, he 
trained himself to the highest point 
both physically and mentally, and thus 
he came along as the daily associate 
ard equal of the best and most suc- 
cessful business men in that great city. 
Look at the advantage he had in later 
years. The men of small incomes who 
insured with him in the early years of 
his career and who purchased small 
policies later on bought larger policies 
as their incomes increased. The ad- 
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ditional insurance was placed with less 
effort on his part than was necessary 
at the beginning in selling the small 
policies. He has always earned, saved 
and accumulated more than the presi- 
dent of his company. In other words 
there has never been a time when he 
cculd have afforded to exchange his 
profit from salesmanship for a mem- 
bership in the company he worked for. 

I know another man who was a good 
sa‘esman. He could sell anything, and 
the trouble is he has demonstrated it— 
le has sold everything. He is one of 
those “Colonel-Seller” kind of fellows. 
He has had a dozen good jobs and has 
filled them all fairly well while he had 
them, but he has not excelled in any 
one line. He has sold boots and shoes, 
dry goods, groceries, sporting goods, 
advertising, life insurance, accident in- 
surance, fire insurance, burglary insur- 
ance, books and newspaper subscrip- 
tions. His wife is now operating a 
boarding house and he is assisting her, 
doing the chores about the house. 

This man had as much gales ability 
to begin with as the first man describ- 
ed, but failed because he did not take 
up one line of work and stick to it. The 
successful insurance salesman is like 
the successful merchant or profession- 
al man, in that permanency and intelli- 
gent, energetic service are all neces- 
sary. The big merchants have grown 
from small beginnings, and nearly all 
of them have come from the depart- 
ment of salesmanship. The successful 
lawyers and doctors have succeeded 
through their knowledge of and service 
to their clients, and the element of 
salesmanship has had much to do with 
tl-eir success. 


Ability to Understand and Control 
Others 

It is the ability to read and contro) 
the actions of others that makes men 
eminently successful in nearly every 
business—having the proper appreci- 
ation of things, knowing what is good 
for your clients and then the ability to 
incuce them to act. If you can make 
a man pay you for doing him good, you 
will soon be a busy man, because 
everyone wants to be benefitted. Every 
man and woman you help tells others. 
But be careful not to do them an in- 
jury, because they will tell. others or 
this also. Malpractice works against 
you even harder than correct practice 
works for you. 


The art of salesmanship is not a 
great mystery, as some would have you 
believe. First, it involves a knowledge 
of what you have to sell. You shoula 
know all about your company and its 
policy contracts. This knowledge be- 
gets self-confidence, and its effects 
upon the people you meet is good. 

Second, find customers. A salesman 
in mercantile lines is furnished with 
a list of the names of his customers. 
Gain all the knowledge you can about 
men before you talk to them, because 
by this means you will be more apt to 
secure a satisfactory interview. If you 
know a man’s name, his income, and 
the number of those dependent upon 
him, it will help you in the same pro- 
portion that the salesman in, mercan- 
tile lines is helped in having a knowl- 
edge of the amount of goods on the 
shelves of the merchant’s store, he is 
seeking to sell. 

Third, with a complete knowledge of 
your business, an intelligent canvass 
for customers, you cannot, if backed 
up by the right kind of personality, 
fail. The right kind of a personality 
involves honesty, energy and good ap- 
pearatice. The latter you cannot pos- 
sibly possess unless you have the 
former. The kind of a good appear- 
ance I refer to comes from right liv- 
ing and square dealing. 
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Special Talks With Local Agents 

















The Massachusetts 

Are Part-Time Bonding & Insurance 
Accident Agents Co. cited the success 
Successful? of its agent at Con- 
cord, N. H., as fol- 

lows to show that the part-time acci- 
dent and health insurance agent can 
with energy do a profitable business: 


“It is surprising the large number of 
agents who, by devoting only part of 
their time to the accident and health 
business, succeed in building up large 
and profitable agencies. We know of at 
least thirty-five or forty part-time ag: 
euts, men who transact our business 
only as a side line, who have built up 
agencies ranging in size from $100 to 
$500 per month in premium collections. 
In fact, some of our industrious part: 
time agents are actually writing more 
new business each month than many of 
our full-time men,—and this, too, in 
spite of the fact that they have to 
devote from six to eight hours of every 
working day to their regular occupa- 
tional work. 

“Mr. George H. Wilcox of Concord, 
New Hampshire, is a good example of 
what we call a successful part-time 
agent. Mr. ‘Wilcox, through only part- 
time efforts, has developed a premium 
ccllection of approximately $225 per 
month on accident and health business, 
and he never fails to send in a nice 
volume of new business every month 
of the year. The following excerpts 
from a letter recently received from 
him throw some light on his business- 
getting methods and tell something of 
the hard-working qualities of the man. 

“‘Four years ago I felt that I could 
not sell anything to anybody. To-day 
I dare dream of having the largest 
agency in this city, and I believe my 
dream is coming true. From 7.00 A. 
M. until 3.00 P.M. I operate a 72 lever, 
interlocking switch and signal tower— 
seven days in each week. Six days 
per week, from 4.00 P.M. until my gin- 
ger plays out (this is seldom before 8.00 
P.M.—and often not until after 9.00 P. 
M.), I spend attending to collections 
and claims of my policy holders (there 
are now around 200 of them),—and also 
writing new business. I personally call 
on about 140 people every month—and 
sell them what I can in the way of in- 
surance—not to mention appointing an 
agent now and then and trying to 
equip him with a self-starter that will 
operate successfully. You may depend 
upon me for 15 applications in June if 
I can possibly land them.’ 

“From this it is very clear that the 
secret of Mr. Wilcox’s success is en- 
ergy. Any man anywhere who will 
work as hard as Mr. Wilcox is working, 
and give his work the same intelligent 
ttought and direction, can undoubtedly 
succeed in rapidly building up a highly 
remunerative accident and health ag- 
ency. We would be glad, indeed, to 
have some of our other agents through- 
out the country, who are loafing on 
their jobs, adopt some of the energetic 
methods of Mr. Wilcox, and also adopt 
his schedule of working hours.” 

* * * 


That the World’s Sales- 

Learned at the manship Congress had 

Salesmanship its effect on the acci- 

Congress dent and health busi- 

ness as well as on the 

other lines of insurance is evidenced 

by the following adaptation of its les- 
sons by the National Casualty: 

“ ‘Service’ was the motto adopted by 
the World’s Salesmanship Congress, 
which was organized by the leading 
sales managers and salesmen of the 
country. Why? ‘Because they realized 
and are convinced through actual ex- 
perience that ‘Service’ is of vital im- 
portance. 

“ ‘Service’ in the Insurance business 
calls for the very best in a salesman. 
*Service’ starts with your becoming fully 
versed in your Company and its policy 
contracts. our prospect will want to 
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and should ‘know the standing of the 
Ccmpany and the value of the protec- 
tion it has to offer. ‘Service’ continues 
by convincing your prospect why he 
should take a ‘National’ policy, not how 
you can sell him one. It is, therefore, 
essential that you seek and bring out 
a motive that will prompt a desire, 
which may be—love of family—fear of 
permanent disability—or financial reim- 
bursement for loss of time. Then out- 
line the features of your policy, the val- 
uc it has and how it will benefit him 
when he will need it, how it will aid 
him financially and how it will protect 
in the time of disability those depend- 
ent on him. Do not fail to have him 
understand exactly what you are selling 
him, for ‘goods sold on merit always 
give satisfaction.’ A policy thus sold 
will not lapse on the first renewal date, 
nor will there be dissatisfaction or 
misunderstanding for the Claims Ad- 
juster to smooth out. 

“Making your efforts earn a ‘worth 
while’ is largely doing the right thing 
at the right time. To assist you we 
have a series of ‘Suggestions for Field 
Workers,’ and if you haven’t copies we 
will be glad to supply them. 

“ ‘Service’ does not end in getting the 
name on the dotted line or the pol- 
icy delivered. It is necessary to im- 
press on the policy-holder when and 
where his premium is to be paid, and 
to educate him to take care of it at the 
proper time. This will cut down lapses 
and give you considerable more time to 
devote to the securing of new busi- 
ness and following up the few delin- 
quents. 

“ Service’ during the period of dis- 
ability is very seldom thought of by the 
average representative as being import- 
art. It is—and of vital importance—in 
that it instills confidence in the claim- 
ant to have you call and inquire as to 
his condition and progress. At the 
same time you are not only making the 
bonds tighter, but are keeping the sit- 
uation fully in hand, thereby making 
possible an early and fair adjustment 
by the Company. 


” * * 
Another argument has 
Another’ been received as to why 
\Disability men should carry disa- 
Argument bility insurance. This 


comes from J. C. Dixon, 
of Indianapolis—one of the most ex- 
perienced solicitors in the business, 
having been in it a great many years, 
active day by day. Below we will print 
his argument in full, but before we 
want to give you a thought which he 
expressed in a letter which accompa- 
nies the argument. Mr. Dixon says in 
1905 premiums written for accident and 
health insurance in Indiana by all com- 
panies was $400,400. In 1915, ten years 
later, those premiums amounted to 
$900,100. Greater than 100 per cent. in- 
crease, and greater than the increase 
cn any other line of insurance written 
in the State. Mr. Dixon says that this 
is a great big argument for the field 
men to use upon themselves and upon 
others, and what Dixon says in that 
respect is true. When everybody’s do- 
ing it, there must be a reason. 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
gIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 








GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 
A Strong Casualty Company W. E. SMALL, President 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 











CHICAGO oe 
55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON ago 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
Burglary, Boiler and 145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 





Credit Insurance 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 








Great Eastern Casualty Company 
Home Office, 55 John St., New York 
NOW WRITING 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE GENERAL LIABILITY 


LIABILITY ELEVATOR 
PROPERTY DAMAGE PUBLIC and 
COLLISION TEAMS LIABILITY 


The same high standard of service established by the Company in its 
Accident, Health, Burglary and Plate Glass Departments during the past 
twenty-five years will be maintained in our new departments. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED FROM HIGH-GRADE AGENCIES. 








BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 


























PREPAREDNESS 
The ACCIDENT and HEALTH Business 


Is Growing Faster Than Any Other Casualty Line 
Are You Prepared to Write It? 


We Want Agents and We Are Prepared to Equip and Help 
Them! 


Prudential Casualty Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Branch Office—80 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 





The Agents’ Winning Combination 
LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH—INSURANCE 


Covering Permanent and Total Disability, 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time 





The Policyholders’ Winning Combination 


Guaranteed Cost and Good Service 





FOR AGENCIES AND SPECIMEN POLICIES, ADDRESS THE COMPANY 








Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 








Cc. H. ELLIS E. G. SIMMONS 
President Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 
OUR RECORD 
Insurance in force ............ (over) $40,000,000.00 
Total Resources .....2.0c0ec0% (over) 5,250,000.00 


The recent merger of the Meridian Life with the Pan-American Life has opened up several 
rich and important territories in the South and North Central section, which will be 
assigned to Managers capable of handling and inspiring an agency organization of high- 
grade men. A rare opportunity to ambitious men to establish themselves in an inde- 
pendent and permanently profitable business. 


Address E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
































ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 
NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


STULL UCU 








Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well to 
~ a investigate. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 






Liverpool 









U. $. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 
Surplus, 4,841,887.19 







Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 —1,051,543.00 









mmo Fondon 
am Globe 
Insurance Co. 


CIMICED 





Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 
G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 


J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 





Over $147,000,000.00 


HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mer. 
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“Two of the Oldest and Strongest Fire Insurance Companies of France” 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1819 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
Agencies Desired in the Principal Cities and Towns 


FRED. S. JAMES 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


United States Managers 


E. E. WAKEFIELD 
Ass’t Manager Ne. 123 WILLIAM STREET 


Cc. B. G. GAILL 
NEW YORK CITY * "Agency Supt. _s 


— 































